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THE  INDIIN  FAMINE  FEND. 

Services  of  Missionaries  Recognized.  — Oor- 
respondents  of  the  secnlar  press  are  bearing 
testimony  that  missionaries  are  doing  noble 
eervice,  and  contrast  the  condition  of  relief 
camps  and  famine  poorhonses  nnder  native 
officials  and  those  where  Government  and 
missonaries  work  hand  in  hand. 

The  Viceroy  of  India  has  devised  a  new 
decoration  called  the  Kaiser-i-hind  (Empress 
of  India)  medal,  as  a  reward  [for  pre-eminent 
public  service,  without  distinction  of  race, 
creed,  or  sex.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
on  the  Qneen’s  birthday,  among  many  that 
have  been  honored  for  famine  service,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  missionaries  appear  in  the  list. 

The  Best  Kind  of^Recognition  however,  is 
that  which  shows  that  the  Hindus  themselves 
appreciate  the  kindness  shown  to  the  suffering 
of  their  community.  The  following  little 
address  to  Rev.  R.  A.  Hume  of  Ahmednagar, 
by  a  Hindu  gentleman,  illustrates  this  feeling: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  have  remitted  to  yon  rupees 
twenty-two,  by  way  of  a  trifling  contribution 
to  the  fund  for  feeding  orphans  and  deserted 
children.  Yon  are  engaged  in  a  truly  noble 
cause  in  the  feeding  and  sheltering  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  victims  of  the  famine.  It  is  not  possible 
to  estimate  the  value  of  your  good  work.  I 
hope  yon  get  assistance  and  sympathy  from 
all  quarters.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
eelf-saorifloing  spirit  which  actuates  yon  in 
undertakings  of  this  kind  should  And  no  imi¬ 
tators  amongst  our  people.  God  bless  you  and 
your  work,  and  give  yon  sufficient  energy  to 
bring  this  onerous  work  to  a  successful  close.  ’’ 
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All  Round  the  Horizon 

Just  what  has  taken  place  at  Pekin  is  yet  as 
unknown  to  the  outside  world  as  a  week  ago. 
Of  Admiral  Seymour's  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
relieve  the  envoys  and  missionaries  stationed 
at  or  near  the  capital  city,  we  have  the  account 
rendered  by  himself,  from  which  it  seems 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  him  that  the  rail¬ 
way  was  destroyed  in  his  immediate  front 
and  not  forty  miles  or  so  nearer  Pekin.  His 
small  force  of  allies  marched  and  fought  well, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  was  soon  short  of 
provisions,  and  it  is  probable  could  not  have 
maintained  effectiveness  for  long  in  the  face 
of  an  overwhelming  enemy,  for  the  report  is 
that  the  Chinese  were  constantly  recruited 
from  the  Northwest.  The  first  authentic  news 
was  reported  on  the  29th,  when  the  Admiral’s 
force  reached  Tien-Tsin^albeit  with  a  pretty 
heavy  record  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  oap- 
tnred  the  arsenal  there,  which  had  been  the 
Chinese  base  of  operations. 

The  grave  rumor  of  ten  days  ago^that  Baron 


von  Ketteler,  the  German  Minister  at  Pekin, 
had  been  killed,  is  now  reiterated,  a  Chefoo 
despatch  of  July  1st  saying  definitely  that  the 
German  Minister  had  been  murdered  by  Chinese 
troops  and  Boxers.  They  dragged  him  from 
his  horse  while  riding  in  Legation  street  and 
killed  him.  This  is  said  to  have  occurred  on 
June  16th,  and  “his  body  was  afterward  hacked 
to  pieces.  ’  ’  That  the  city  was  for  the  time  at 
the  disposal  of  its  mobs  seems  probable  from 
the  further  report  that  fire  was  set  to  the 
German  and  six  other  of  the  foreign  legations, 
and  such  was  the  fury  that  many  of  the  natives 
employed  at  the  legations  were  slain  and  their 
bodies  thown  into  the  flames.  Some  accounts 
name  the  13th  as  the  tragic  day,  others  the 
16th,  and  still  others  the  18th  of  June. 

On  June  26th,  of  course  in  answer  to  many 
daily  inquiries,  the  report  came  that  all  the 
Ministers  at  Pekin,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Berlin  representative,  were  stffe  that  morning. 
This  despatch  was  from  the  Consul  at  Shanghai 
but  it  only  repeated  a  telegram  sent  by  General 
Tung  Lu,  dated  two  days  before,  and  which 
closed  by  confessing  that  the  situation  of  the 
remaining  foreign  mioisters  “was  desperate,” 
so  that  he  (Gen.  Yung)  “doubted  whether  they 
could  hold  out  another  twenty-four  hours,  as 
he  and  the  Empress  could  not  longer  protect 
them.”  _ 

This  despatch  is  interpreted,  in  some  quarters, 
as  intended  to  prepare  the  outside  world  to 
hear  the  worst,  and  the  question  is  raised 
whether  any  foreigners  yet  survive  in  the 
Chinese  capital.  United  States  Consul  Good, 
now  at  Shanghai,  reports  that  Prince  Tuan  is 
in  absolute  control  at  Peking,  and  that  his 
attitude  to  foreigners  is  entirely  hostile.  He 
is  said  to  have  ordered  the  Viceroys  to  attack 
the  foreigners  in  their  respective  provinces. 

June  26th  the  President  assigned  Maj.  -Gen. 
Adna  R.  Chaffee  to  the  command  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  forces  operating  in  China,  and  he  has  just 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  that  important 
errand.  His  military  record  is  of  the  best. 
Admiral  Remy,  who  succeeds  Admiral  Eempff, 
is  probably  at  the  scene  of  operations  ere  this. 
But  a  most  unlooked  for  calamity  has  befallen 
our  naval  force  in  shore  waters  in  the  ground¬ 
ing  of  that  grand  war  vessel  the  Oregon,  which 
was  speeding  her  way  from  Japan  to  China,  and 
was  but  a  few  hours  run  from  her  destination 
when  she  grounded  hard  upon  the  rooks  of  the 
Island  of  Hoo  Kie  fifty  miles  north  of  Cheefoo, 
in  the  fog  and  darkness  of  the  morning  of  the 
28th.  Captain  Wilde’s  own  despatch  would 
seem  to  make  the  wreck,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  is  not  the  loss  of  the  Oregon,  a  prevent¬ 
able  catastrophe.  As  has  ooonrred  before  now, 
and  resulted  in  like  calamity,  the  soundings 
appear  to  have  been  at  fault. 

The  President  having  appointed  S.  B.  Dole, 
the  already  Governor  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
the  first  Executive  of  that  portion  of  our  new 
American  Territory,  he  was  duly  installed  in 
office  on  June  14th,  at  12  o’clock,  in  front  of 
the  state-house  and  on  the  very  spot  which  was 


the  scene  of  two  proceeding  events  leading  up 
to  this  one,  namely,  the  reading  of  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  1893  and  the  flag  rasing  of  1898. 
Prayer  having  been  ottered  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Timoteo,  a  native  minister,  the  commission 
sent  by  President  McKinley  to  Gov.  Dole  was 
read,  and  the  oath  of  office  administered  by 
Chief-Justice  Frear.  The  inaugural  address 
followed,  and  later  there  was  a  reception  in 
the  old  throne  room. 

These  were  pleasant  incidents  all,  as  warrant¬ 
ing  the  peace  and  god  order  of  these  islands  in 
mid-Paoiflo,  and  just  a  week  later,  on  June 
21st,  a  “Notice  of  Amnesty”  was  being  read 
at  Manila,  of  significance  to  the  large  group 
of  the  Philippines.  Gen.  MaoArthnr  was  em¬ 
powered  to  offer  “amnesty  with  complete  im¬ 
munity  for  the  past  and  absolute  liberty  of 
action  for  the  future  to  all  persons  who  are  now, 
or  at  any  time  since  February  4,  1899  have 
been,  in  insurrection  against  the  United  States 
in  either  a  military  or  a  civil  capacity,  and 
who  shall  within  a  period  of  ninety  days  from 
the  date  thereof  formally  renounce  all  connec¬ 
tion  with  such  insurrection,  and  subscribe  to 
a  declaration  acknowledging  and  accepting 
the  sovereignty  and  authority  of  the  United 
States  in  and  over  the  Philippine  Islands.” 
This  privilege  was  extended  to  all,  without 
any  reservations  whatever. 

Three  great  steamships,  two  of  them  the 
pride  of  the  'sea,  'four  millions  of  property 
and  between  three  and  four  hundred  lives  are 
the  harvest  reaped  by  the  conflagration  on  the 
North  German  Lloyd  wharf  Saturday  afternoon 
last.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  yet  unexplained. 
With  water  all  around,  with  every  known 
appliance  for  checking  the  flames  provided  on 
board  and  ashore,  and  over  one  thousand  men 
ready  to  use  them,  the  sudden  burst  of  the 
flames  is  only  surpassed  by  the  awful  tragedy 
of  death.  The  bitterest  feature  of  all  is  the  mer¬ 
cenary  greed  of  the  few  tugboats  whose  captains 
were  more  eager  to  barter  for  salvage  than 
to  save  life. 

OUR  STRUGGLE. 

John  Q.  Whittier. 

When  freedom  on  her  natal  day 
Within  her  war-rocked  cradle  lay. 

An  iron  race  around  her  stood. 

Baptized  her  infant  brow  in  blood ; 

And,  through  the  storm  which  round  her  swept. 

Their  constant  ward  and  watching  kept. 

Then,  where  our  quiet  herds  repose, 

The  roar  of  baleful  battle  rose. 

And  brethren  of  a  common  tongue 
To  mortal  strife  as  tigers  sprung. 

And  every  gift  on  freedom’s  shrine 
Was  man  for  beast,  and  blood  for  wine  ! 

Our  fathers  to  their  graves  have  gone ; 

Their  strife  is  past— their  triumph  won ; 

But  sterner  trials  wait  the  race 
Which  rises  in  their  honored  place— 

A  moral  tparfare  with  the  crime 
And  folly  ofanevU  time. 

So  let  it  be.  In  God’s  own  might 
We  gird  us  for  the  coming  light. 

And,  strong  in  Him  whose  cause  is  ours. 

In  conflict  with  unholy  powers. 

We  grasp  the  weapons  he  1^  given - - 

The  light,  and  truthaip] 

/v^  -criTlOiT  ^ 
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“THE  SALOON  MUST  GO.” 

A.  Parke  Burgess  D  D* 

Some  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  the  late 
(Garret  Smith  of  Peterboro,  N.  Y.,  was  still 
aotive  and  his  natural  strength  “not  abated,  ’’ 
I  heard  him  plead  earnestly  in  a  National 
Temperance  Oonvention  in  Chicago  for  the 
organization  of  an  “Anti-dramshop  Party," 
whose  mission  should  be  to  compass  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  saloou.  He  was  overruled,  and  the 
National  Prohibition  party  was  organized  in¬ 
stead.  That  party  has  had  a  varied  career 
and  though  never  numerically  strong  has  had 
its  share  in  advance  of  political  temperance 
sentiment.  It  is  now  said,  on  reliable  author¬ 
ity,  that  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  this 
party  has  declared  that  the  party  has  had  its 
day  and  done  its  work. 

But  in  this  “  fullness  of  time”  another  organi¬ 
zation,  not  a  political  party,  but  an  interpoliti- 
oal  combination  has  been  formed,  to  make 
effectual  the  anti  saloon  sentiment  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  exterminate  this  curse  from  our  land. 
The  Anti-Saloon  League  had  its  origin  in 
Ohio  a  few  years  ago,  and  has  not  only  exerted 
a  powerful  infiuence  in  improving  legislative 
conditions,  and  reducing  saloon  control  in  the 
politics  of  that  state,  but  has  multiplied  itself 
in  state,  district  and  local  leagues,  over  a  large 
portion  of  our  land. 

This  organization  seems  to  be  built  on  solid 
and  durable  foundations ;  to  be  free  from 
fanaticism  smd  practical  in  its  methods.  Its 
appropriate  motto  is:  “The  taloon  must  go.” 
The  general  officers  of  the  League  are :  The 
Hon.  Hiram  Price,  Washington,  D.  O.,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Howard  H.  Russell  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Columbus,  O.,  General  Superintendent;  the 
Hon.  S.  E.  Nicholson,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Secre¬ 
tary;  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Baker  Ph.D.,  Delaware, 
O.,  Treasurer.  Only  educated  and  infinential 
men  are  accepted  in  its  working  force. 

The  line  of  advance  for  its  work  is  indicated 
by  the  saying  of  the  late  Wendell  Phillips, 
that  “Agitation  is  the  marshalling  of  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  state  to  enact  and  enforce  its 
laws." 

Inspired  by  this  idea  the  League  see^s  the 
federation  of  churches,  temperance  societies 
and  other  moral  forces,  to  so  educate  the  con¬ 
science  as  to  secure  and  enforce  enactments  for 
the  restriction  and  ultimate  extermination  of 
tbe  saloon.  Its  reliance  is  strictly  upon  Chris¬ 
tian  patriotism,  citizenship,  statesmanship. 
And  its  steady,  patient  aim  is  the  enforcement 
of  existing  restrictive  laws,  as  well  as  the 
securing  of  bettor  anti- saloon  statutes.  Its  re¬ 
liance  and  its  strength  will  be  found  to  be  in  “a 
long  pull,  a»tronypnll,  and  a  pull  all  together.” 

Tbe  rapid  progress  already  made  by  the 
League  shows  that  it  has  not  come  too  soon; 
is  not  too  sweeping  nor  too  radical.  Its  line  of 
operation  is  that  of  least  resistance,  and  it  pro¬ 
vokes  no  unnecessary  partisan  antagonism, 
calls  for  no  needless  machinery,  involves  no 
useless  expense. 

For  years,  the  good  people  of  this  country 
have  been  crying  aloud  for  leadership — intelli¬ 
gent,  capable,  safe,  effective  leadership,  in  the 
temperance  reform.  May  not  this  movement 
prove  to  be  an  answer  to  this  earnest  prayer? 

Is  it  nothing  to  our  Christian  republic  that 
side  by  side  with  our  mission  stations  in 
Manila  have  already  been  planted  so  many  of 
Satan's  batteries,  under  the  name  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Canteen?  And  that  in  Puerto  Rico, 
"American  beer"  has  since  tbe  war  with  Spain 
become  a  universal  beverage  among  the  people 
of  all  classes  in  that  island? 

It  may  be  that  tbe  friends  of  sobriety  in  this 
country— and  there  are  hosts  of  them— who 
have  long  been  paralysed  with  despair  in  the 
presence  of  this  gigantic  foe,  will  take  heart 
and  hope  again,  and  unite  now  for  a  tri¬ 
umphant  and  final  victory. 


A  REMARKABLE  DISASTER. 

Rev-  C.  H.  Fenn. 

It  will  not  be  news  to  those  readers  of  this 
paper  who  endeavor  to  keep  at  all  in  touch 
with  things  Chinese,  that  one  of  the  things 
which  has  stirred  up  and  kept  alive  the  per¬ 
secutions  by  the  “Great  Knives"  and  “Boxers" 
in  North  China,  during  tbt  past  winter  and 
spring,  has  been  the  long-continued  drought. 
During  the  rainy  season  of  last  July  and 
August,  not  more  than  a  third  of  tbe  usual 
amount  of  rain  fell.  In  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  we  usually  expect  some  copious 
showers,  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain  fell.  The 
winter  brought  but  very  light  snow,  and  spring 
came  on  without  its  usual  ground  opening 
showers.  This  condition  of  things  was  relieved 
in  Shantung  by  the  coming  of  spring  rains, 
but  in  Chihli  tbe  farmers  have  been  unable  to 
put  in  tbe  crops,  so  that  this  region,  usually 
a  mass  of  waving  green  at  this  time,  is  a  great 
barren  waste.  Thousands  of  tbe  farmers,  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  to  do,  and  facing  the  prospect  of 
little  or  no  harvest,  and  famine  prices,  have 
come  to  tbe  city  in  search  of  work.  The 
temples  and  shrines  have  had  their  harvest, 
however,  for  common  people,  officials,  and 
even  tbe  Emperor  and  Empress  Dowager  have 
made  trips  to  these  sacred  places,  to  pray  for 
rain ;  and  the  priests,  though  known  by  the 
people  to  be  the  very  offsconring  of  the  earth, 
have  grown  rich  out  of  tbe  people’s  fears. 
Our  native  Christians  have  likewise  been  most 
importunate  in  their  prayers  for  rain,  beseech¬ 
ing  the  Lord  not  to  withhold  tbe  rain  because 
so  many  were  supplicating  the  idols  of  wood 
and  clay  to  send  it  down.  On  the  part  of  these 
Christians,  the  earnest  petition  is  due  not 
merely  to  tbe  fear  of  famine,  but  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  “Boxers"  have,  in  speech  and 
placard,  attributed  the  drought  to  the  presence 
of  foreigners  in  China,  and  to  their  increasing 
native  following.  Many  a  placard  has  been 
posted  on  the  streets  of  Peking,  urging  all  to 
join  the  “Boxers"  in  their  attempt  to  drive 
out  all  foreigners  and  destroy  all  their  follow¬ 
ers,  threatening  all  who  will  not  further  this 
movement  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  It  is 
emphatically  declared  that  tbe  heavens  are 
displeased  with  China  for  harboring  these 
wicked,  citizen-poisoning  aliens,  and  that  no 
rain  will  fall  until  an  end  is  made  of  them. 
In  numerous  places  through  this  city  the 
“Boxers"  are  practicing  their  strange  exer¬ 
cises,  although  this  has  been  forbidden  by  Im¬ 
perial  edict.  A  feature  which  I  have  not  seen 
much  commented  on  in  other  places  is  the 
youthfulness  of  most  of  those  who  have  joined 
the  movement  here,  comparatively  few  being 
out  of  their  teens.  Their  practice  seems  to  be 
based  largely  on  mesmeric  infiuence.  If  a 
foreigner  pokes  his  head  into  the  place  where 
they  are  practicing,  they  scatter  in  constema 
tion ;  and  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  the  move¬ 
ment  here  in  the  capital  will  attain  such  pro¬ 
portions  as  to  seriously  endanger  our  lives. 
Some,  however,  look  forward  with  gravest 
apprehension  to  the  next  few  months.  It  is  of 
a  rather  severe  blow  to  the  pretensions  and 
predictions  of  these  disturbers  of  the  peace, 
that  I  purpose  to  write.  Among  a  supersti¬ 
tions  people  it  may  really  bring  about  a  con¬ 
siderable  reaction  from  tbe  intense  anti -foreign 
feeling  of  the  past  months,  unless  the  Chinese 
brain,  fertile  in  all  manner  of  “explanations, " 
speedily  puts  a  very  different  construction  from 
the  natural  one  on  the  remarkable  disaster 
which  I  am  about  to  record. 

Sunday,  the  6th  of  May,  saw  thousands  of 
pilgrims  gathered  together  for  the  annual  fete 
at  Miao  Feng  Shan,  a  famous  temple  near  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  not  quite  forty  miles 
northwest  of  Peking.  This  amiual  f4te  brings 
pilgrims  from  very  great  distances,  as  the 
reputation  of  the  temple  is  national.  I  have 


visited  the  temple  in  the  summer  time,  and 
a  more  beautiful  or  a  viler  spot,  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  in  China.  The  place  is  beautiful, 
the  priests  who  live  there  in  open  licentionsnesa 
are  so  vile  that  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  them. 
From  the  top  of  the  mountain  a  magnificent 
view  presents  itself  of  range  upon  range  of 
mountains,  with  vast  stretches  of  plain  and 
valley,  the  walls  and  few  prominent  buildings 
of  Peking  on  one  side,  and  miles  upon  miles 
of  the  Great  Wall  on  the  other,  zigzagging 
along  tbe  crests  and  across  the  gaps  of  tbe 
monntaics,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  dim  distance. 
I  suppose  that  this  year  the  crowds  at  the 
temple  must  have  been  much  larger  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  importunate  desire  for  rain.  It 
was  warm  summer  weather  when  they  left 
home,  and  most  of  the  pilgrims  wore  their  thin 
summer  clothing.  On  Monday  the  weather 
began  to  grow  colder.  Monday  afternoon  the 
thermometer  fell  to  88  degrees  here  in  the  city, 
and  the  rain  which  fell  all  day  turned  to  snow, 
an  almost  unheard  of  thing  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  At  Miao  Feng  Shan  it  was  much 
colder.  While  the  pilgrims  were  walking 
about  and  climbing  on  tbe  steep  mountain,  a 
terrific  wind  burst  upon  them  with  a  tremendous 
roar,  and  swept  many  of  them  irresistibly  over 
the  cliffs,  while  a  fall  of  snow,  reported  at 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  depth,  accompanied 
by  biting  cold,  paralyzed  the  energies  of  the 
thinly  clad  people,  so  that  many  of  them  suc¬ 
cumbed  and  perished.  Reliable  details  have 
not  been  received,  and  reports  of  the  numbers 
of  the  dead  vary  from  thirty  to  two  hundred. 
Placards  have  been  posted  in  the  city,  notify¬ 
ing  people  to  seek  missing  relatives  and  friends 
on  the  mountain.  The  event  has  produced  a 
tremendous  impression  in  the  city,  and  its  con¬ 
sequences  may  be  far  from  small. 

While  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  think  the 
people  who  perished  at  Miao  Feng  Shan  greater 
sinners  than  those  who  remained  at  home  and 
performed  their  idolatrous  worship  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  temples;  and  while  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  safe  to  say  that  such  a  disaster  never  could 
befall  a  body  of  Ohristians  assembled’for  true 
worship ;  yet  there  is  certainly  something 
strikingly  suggestive  in  the  combination  of 
circumstances.  It  seemed  as  if  “tbe  nation 
raged,  and  the  rulers  took  counsel  together 
against  the  Lord  and  against  bis  anointed." 
They  wished  to  exterminate  the  Ohristians  to 
propitiate  their  false  gods  and  secure  rain. 
While  they  were  busy  calling  nponlBaal  to 
hear  them,  the  rain  came  for  which  they  prayed, 
but  brought  with  it  destruction  and|death  to 
many  of  those  who  were  giving  that  worship 
and  glory  to  another,  which  were  due  to  God 
alone.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  event  has 
made  a  great  impression  on  Ohristians  and 
heathen  alike.  The  rain  has  proved  false  the 
predictions  of  tbe  “Boxers,"  and  enabled  tbe 
farmers  to  sow  their  seed,  while  the  worship¬ 
pers  of  idols  and  opposers  of  Ohristianity  are 
visited  with  an  appalling  calamity.  We  hear 
it  reported  that  the  rain  and  snow  considerably 
dampened  the  ardor  of  the  "Boxers"  in  the 
city ;  and  it  has  been  still  further  dampened 
by  the  recent  arrest  of  a  considerable  number 
of  their  leaders.  While  it  is  not  safe  to  pre¬ 
dict  anything  for  Ohina,  especially  in  these 
days  when  conservatism  and  progress  are  in  a 
death-grip,  yet  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
the  worst  of  this  trouble  is  over.  Should  this 
remarkable  disaster  prove  a  powerful  factor 
in  bringing  this  people  to  a  better  state  of 
feeling,  it  will  be  but  one  more  instance  of 
God's  use  of  the  powers  of  nature  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  beneficent  purposes  for  men. 

PxKiHO,  China. 

The  Rev.  Walter  A.  Hitchcock  of  Obarlton, 
N.  Y.,  has  accepted  tbe  call  to  the  Bethany 
Ohnroh,  Utica. 
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CHUBCHES  AHD  THEIR  PROPERTY. 

Henry  A.  Stimson  D.  D. 

In  bis  recent  lectures  on  the  legal  relations 
of  ecclesiastical  organizations,  delivered  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Professor  Bayles 
of  Oolumbia  Law  School  discussed  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  church  property.  He  said  the  care  of 
property  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ecclesiastical  situation  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  laws  of  the  land.  In  1860  the 
aggregate  value  of  church  edifices  and  grounds 
in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  It  is 
almost  universally  exempt  from  taxation,  and 
the  tendency  of  legislation  is  to  raise  the  limit 
of  exemption,  though  there  is  a  distinct  move¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  taxation  of  all  property. 
Ohurohes  are  now  taxed  in  Oalifornia.*  But 
the  general  policy  of  the  country  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  distinctly  liberal,  not  only  toward 
churches  but  towards  all  property  that  is  held 
in  any  sense  for  philanthropic  or  charitable 
or  religions  purposes. 

In  the  eye  of  the  law,  chnrch  property  is 
always  a  trust,  and  this  fact  governs  the  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  of  the  state  toward  it,  and  inter¬ 
prets  and  bounds  the  obligations  of  individuals 
with  regard  to  it.  Chapter  476  of  the  Laws  of 
New  York  for  1890  gives  the  simplest  form  of 
deed  for  the  transfer  of  property  to  churches, 
and  has  been  approved  by  the  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  is  what  is  known  as  a  full 
covenant  deed,  containing  five  covenants,  as 
follows :  First,  that  the  party  of  the  first  part 
is  seized  of  the  property;  second,  that  the 
party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  it;  third,  that  there  is  no  incumbrance; 
fourth,  that  the  party  of  the  first  part  will 
secure  a  perfect  title  for  the  purchaser ;  and 
fifth,  that  he  will  warrant  the  same.  In  the 
pnrcbase  of  property,  this  foil  covenant  should 
always  be  secured. 

In  most  of  the  states  there  is  a  limitation  as 
to  the  amount  of  property  that  can  be  held. 
Originally  there  was  a  fear  lest  ecclesiastical 
corporations  might  become  rich  and  oppressive, 
as  they  were  seen  to  be  in  the  old  world. 
Originally  the  state  of  New  York  allowed  the 
possession  of  only  two  thousand  dollars  of 
property.  In  1890  the  general  law  of  New 
York  fixed  three  millions  as  the  value  that 
might  be  held,  and  a  yearly  income  of  |260,  - 
000,  which  would  be  regarded  as  sufficiently 
liberal  for  most  ecclesiastical  organizations, 
especially  as  this  value  is  estimated  only  on 
the  cost  and  actual  improvements,  and  as  the 
personal  estate  of  a  corporation  is  also  exempt. 

The  incorporation  of  an  ecclesiastical  body 
vests  in  that  body  at  once  all  property  previ¬ 
ously  held  for  its  benefit  by  trustees,  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  law  being  to  secure  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  the  full  benefit  of  all  it  may  possess  and 
the  entire  right  to  its  management  and  control. 

It  is  in  this  direction  that  a  modification  of 
the  law  in  recent  years,  limiting  the  privileges 
of  trustees,  has  been  made.  The  liberality  of 
the  law  also  appears  in  its  provision  that  any 
defect  in  the  form  of  conveyance  to  a  religious 
corporation  may  be  corrected  upon  a  full 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  as  to  the 
intent  of  the  conveyance.  This  statement  being 
made  at  the  Registrar’s  office  and  attached  to 
the  record  of  the  deed  establishes  the  validity 
of  the  title  as  completely  as  if  it  were  a  part 
of  the  original  deed. 

Oarefnl  provision  is  made  to  protect  churches 
against  meddlesome  interference.  Investiga¬ 
tion  may  be  called  for  under  the  belief  that 
the  corporation  holds  property  beyond  a  legal 
limit,  but  can  be  instituted  only  by  application 
of  the  Attorney- General  to  the  Supreme  Court, 

*  At  the  last  Oeneral  Assembly  a  strong  plea  was  made 
by  commissioi  ers  from  California  supported  by  a  Meth¬ 
odist  visitor,  for  action  by  the  Assembly  memoria¬ 
lising  the  Legislature  of  California  to  remove  this  tax. 


which  may  if  it  choose  order  the  desired  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Churches  are  permitted  to  buy  and  hold  cem¬ 
eteries,  and  to  manage  them  under  whatever 
restrictions  they  please.  They  may  be  denom¬ 
inational,  or  for  the  use  of  prescribed  individ¬ 
uals.  Churches  also  may  own  property  for 
missions,  but  persons  attending  missions  have 
no  legal  status  as  members  of  the  parent  cor¬ 
poration,  except  they  become  members  of  the 
parent  church,  and  acquire  status  in  that 
manner. 

Careful  provision  is  made  by  the  law  as  to 
the  method  of  purchasing,  leasing  or  mortga¬ 
ging  property.  Application  for  permission  to 
mortgage  must  be  made  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  must  be  based  on  action  of  the 
trustees  authorized  by  act  of  the  corporation. 
In  the  case  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churches,  this  action  can  only  be  taken  by 
the  trustees  when  the  rector  is  present ;  and  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Churches  it  cannot  be 
done  without  the  consent  of  the  archbishop, 
bishop  or  vicar  general  of  the  diocese. 

When  a  church  becomes  extinct,  if  it  is  con¬ 
nected  with  an  incorporate  governing  body, 
that  body  may  decide  that  it  is  extinct  if  it 
has  failed  for  two  consecutive  years  to  main¬ 
tain  worship,  or  has  less  than  thirteen  con¬ 
tributing  members,  and  it  may  then  take 
possession  and  sell  the  property  and  apply  it 
to  the  general  purposes  of  the  denomination. 
In  New  York  much  property  has  been  dealt 
with  in  this  way.  The  purpose  of  the  law 
is  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  property  from 
the  general  purpose  to  which  it  was  originally 
dedicated.  Incidentally  also  it  removes  a 
temptation  to  abuse  of  trust,  or  to  seek  iudi- 
vidual  gain,  on  the  part  of  persons  controlling 
the  property  in  the  last  days  of  the  existence 
of  an  organization. 

As  the  laws  now  stand  in  this  state,  no  one 
having  husband,  wife,  child  or  parent,  can 
devise  more  than  one-half  of  his  estate  to  an 
ecclesiastical  organization.  No  liquor  may  be 
sold  within  two  hundred  feet  of  a  church  on 
the  same  street,  the  distance  being  measured 
from  the  centre  of  the  main  entrance  of  the 
church  to  the  centre  of  the  main  entrance  of 
the  place  in  which  liquor  is  sold ;  but  hotels 
and  social  clubs  are  exempt. 

Real  property  is  exempt  from  taxation  in 
the  hands  of  almost  every  kind  of  literary, 
scientific,  social,  or  religions  organization, 
except  when  some  individual  officer  receives 
benefit  from  it  other  than  his  proper  stipend 
for  performing  his  duties  in  connection  with 
the  organization.  This  exemption  from  taxa¬ 
tion  applies  even  when  the  property  is  not  yet 
in  actual  use  for  the  purposes  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  is  held  in  good  faith  for  such  uses,  or 
if  a  building  for  that  purpose  is  in  progress 
upon  it.  Parsonages  are  exempt,  even  when 
separate  from  the  church. 

In  regard  to  the  rights  of  members  of 
churches  to  a  share  of  the  property  when  those 
rights  are  affected  by  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  in  1897  said, 
“When  the  right  of  property  is  dependent  upon 
a  question  of  doctrine,  the  Court  shall  decide 
on  the  basis  of  the  decision  of  the  established 
tribunal  of  the  ecclesiastical  body.  ’  ’  It  may 
be  regarded  as  a  settled  principle  of  the  courts 
never  to  go  behind  the  decisions  of  proper 
ecclesiastical  bodies  on  matters  of  discipline 
or  of  doctrine,  provided  those  decisions  have 
been  made  according  to  the  forms  prescribed 
by  the  rules  of  the  body  itself. 

Donors  of  money  have  a  right  to  dedicate  it 
to  pnrjKMes  of  their  own  choice  or  to  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  specific  doctrines ;  and  corpora¬ 
tions  holding  property  for  snoh  purposes  are 
justified  and  protected  in  administering  the 
property  for  the  purpose  described.  The 
Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  States  in  1871 


said,  “Religions  corporations  stand  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  corporations,  and  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  protection.  They  may  stand 
before  the  court  in  one  of  three  different  atti¬ 
tudes.  First,  when  they  hold  property  that  is 
expressly  dedicated  to  a  certain  form  of  doc¬ 
trine;  second,  when  the  ecclesiastical  organi¬ 
zation  in  question  is  strictly  independent;  and 
third,  when  it  is  a  subordinate  member  of 
some  general  ecclesiastical  body.  The  court 
said  as  to  the  first  situation :  There  is  hardly 
a  doubt  that  property  may  be  so  dedicated, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  see  that  it  is 
not  diverted  from  its  original  purpose.  So 
long  as  persons  can  be  found  who  are  willing 
to  teach  the  prescribed  doctrine  and  to  use  the 
money  for  the  interest  dear  to  the  donor,  the 
corporation  must  be  protected,  and  the  money 
must  be  used  in  the  manner  prescribed. 

The  rights  of  organizations  of  the  second 
class,  that  is,  those  that  are  strictly  independ¬ 
ent,  are  to  be  determined  by  the  principles  and 
methods  which  are  ordinarily  in  use.  The 
majority  roles,  and  the  minority  can  claim  no 
rights  if  they  withdraw.  But  no  inquiry  will 
be  conducted  by  the  court  into  the  doctrine 
taught.  The  organization  is  assumed  to  be 
entirely  competent  to  determine  for  itself  what 
it  shall  teach  or  what  it  shall  believe.  Oases 
of  the  third  class,  where  an  organization  is  a 
subordinate  member  of  a  general  ecclesiastical 
body,  are  far  the  most  numerous  and  Impor¬ 
tant.  In  these  cases,  whenever  a  question  of 
doctrine  or  of  procedure  has  been  carried  to 
the  established  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  body 
in  question,  its  decision  is  accepted  as  final 
by  the  civil  courts;  the  oourt,  as  has  been 
said,  limiting  itself  to  seeing  that  the  proced¬ 
ure  has  been  legal  and  the  decision  according 
to  the  rules  which  the  body  itself  has  estab¬ 
lished. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  attitude  of 
the  courts  toward  ecclesiastical  organizations 
is  liberal,  with  a  growing  tendency  to  grant 
whatever  individuals  may  desire,  either  in  the 
organization  or  in  the  management  of  the  re¬ 
ligions  bodies  which  they  shall  establish.  And 
while  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  entire  separation 
of  Ohuroh  and  state  nowhere  exists,  the  civil 
relations  of  the  two,  as  they  now  stand,  in  our 
own  land,  are  of  the  most  harmonious  and  in¬ 
telligent  sort,  presenting  nothing  but  what  is 
accordant  with  and  promotive  of  the  highest 
welfare  of  a  community  developing  in  the 
principles  of  permanent  and  sound  civilization. 

MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pontiac  has  called 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Mitchell  D.D.  of  Findlay,  O. 

Mr.  William  Raymond  Jelliffe  was  ordained 
at  the  Church  of  Sea  and  Land,  June  7.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw  preached  the 
sermon.  Dr.  Marling  made  the  ordaining  prayer 
and  President  Hall  of  Union  Seminary  gave 
the  charge  to  his  reoent  pupil. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Huntting  Rudd  arrived 
from  Europe  last  Saturday  by  the  steamer  St. 
Paul.  He  is  in  good  health  and  eager  for  hard 
work,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  long  before  the 
work  will  seek  such  a  man.  Mr.  Rudd’s  pres¬ 
ent  address  is  Anburndale,  Mass.  He  will 
preach  next  Sunday  evening  for  Dr.  Withrow 
in  the  Park  Street  Church,  Boston. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  T.  Perry  of  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary  Faculty  has  signified 
his  acceptance  of  the  Presidency  of  Marietta 
College.  He  was  born  in  Genesee,  Ill. ,  August 
19,  1868;  graduated  from  Williams,  1880;  and 
from  Hartford  Seminary,  1886.  After  five 
years  as  supply  and  pastor  be  returned  there, 
and  in  February  of  last  year  was  inaugurated 
as  full  Professor  of  Bibliography.  He  expects 
to  enter  upon  his  new  duties  in  the  autumn. 
The  college  is  now  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
its  useful  history. 
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REPLACE-AND  CONQUER. 

There  is  deep  significance  in  this  maxim  of 
Napoleon’s,  a  significance  which  parents  and 
teachers  long  ago  discovered,  which  politicians 
have  laid  to  heart  and  which  some  reformers 
are  adopting  to  excellent  purpose.  We  would 
respectfully  commend  it  to  the  consideration 
of  onr  friends  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 

There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among 
intelligent  persons  as  to  the  evils  wrought  by 
the  saloon.  And  many  of  onr  readers  not 
already  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  will  be  glad  to  learn  something 
about  it  from  the  article  by  Dr.  Burgess  on 
another  page.  It  may  well  be,  as  that  writer 
suggests,  that  such  a  league  has  a  special  and 
most  timely  duty  in  relation  to  our  newly  ac¬ 
quired  territories — in  which,  though  opinions 
differ  and  amid  many  conflicting  accounts  one 
must  hesitate  to  speak  too  decidedly — it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  certain  that  the  drink  habit  is 
gaining  ground  since  these  countries  passed 
under  the  rule  of  onr  Government.  But  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  case  in  the  Philippines  and 
Onba,  It  is  certain  that  the  saloon  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  a  terrible  curse. 

And  so,  say  Dr.  Burgess  and  many  others, 
“the  saloon  must  go;’’  and  a  great  multitude 
of  voices  must  answer  “Amen.’’  But  we  have 
the  best  of  authority  for  reminding  ourselves 
that  to  clear  out  an  enemy  is  not  always  to 
remedy  an  evil— that  it  may  indeed  result  in 
a  seven- fold  worse  evil  “entering  in.’’  “The 
saloon  must  go,’’  but  what  is  to  come  into  the 
place  thus  left  empty,  swept  and  garnished? 

It  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  the  saloon 
is  the  poor  man’s  club.  It  is  not  extravagant 
to  assert  that  the  club,  which  is  a  luxury  to 
the  rioh  man,  is  a  necessity  to  the  poor  man. 
That  the  wage  earner  after  a  hard  day’s  toil 
can  hardly  find  rest  and  comfort  in  the  one 
room  where  the  wife  is  finishing  her  household 
tasks  and  the  children  playing,  quarreling  and 
going  to  bed:  needs  not  to  be  argued,  and  that 
the  only  quiet  refuge  for  nine  out  of  ten  of 
these  is  the  saloon  is  oertain.  The  tenth  man 
may  perhaps  be  helping  his  wife  with  her. 
work,  putting  the  children  to  bed,  or  enjoying 
the  club  privileges  which  his  church  offers 
him,  but  all  the  social  privileges  afforded  by 
ohurcbes  aud  kindred  associations  in  a  city  like 
New  York  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  one  in 
twenty  of  the  men  who  now  frequent  the 
saloon. 

And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  half  of 
the  men  who  now  use  the  saloon  as  a  club 
would  prefer  not  to  do  so,  had  they  any  alter¬ 
native.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  while  not  leaving  undone  such 
works  of  suppression  as  may  come  within  their 
power,  will  direct  their  larger  efforts  to  the 
constructive  work  of  meeting  a  great  want. 
We  all  know  “the  expulsive  power  of  a  new 
affection;’’  we  all  know  that  building  up 
arouses  a  wider  interest  than  tearing  down. 
Legislation  is  oostly,  and  police  supervision  is 
costlier  stilL  No  police  supervision  is  needed 
to  ensure  the  hearty  acceptance  of  every  social 
privilege  which  is  offered  to  the  working  man : 


of  this  the  history  of  every  institutional 
Ohnrch,  Ohristian  Association  and  Social  Set¬ 
tlement  is  witness.  These  have  learned  how 
to  “replace.’’  And  in  their  sphere  they  are 
“conquering.”  By  every  man  who  enjoys 
these  privileges  the  necessity  of  police  super¬ 
vision  of  the  saloon  is  in  that  proportion 
reduced. 

All  men  are  not  men  of  good  will.  There  is 
a  certain  proportion  who  like  to  get  drunk,  and 
a  oertain  proportion  who  need  the  saloon  for 
purposes  which  do  not  promote  the  welfare  of 
society.  It  is  assuredly  the  duty  of  society  to 
protect  itself  against  both  classes,  and  such 
protection  is  oostly  and  difficult.  But  surely 
the  expense  and  the  difficulties  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  if  the  only  frequenters  of 
the  saloon  were  men  distinctly  recognized  as 
men  not  of  good  will — if  for  the  other  large 
class  a  decent,  convenient  and  agreeable  place 
of  resort  were  provided.  In  fact,  about  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  saloons  would  '  ‘  go’  ’  of  their 
own  accord,  without  coercion,  if  they  were  thus 
“replaced.  ” 

It  would  cost  much  money,  much  time,  much 
intelligent  thought,  much  work  to  provide  a 
sufficient  number  of  pleeisant  and  congenial 
places  of  resort  for  the  men  who  would  gladly 
use  them.  What  a  hopeful  fact  I  That  it  will 
cost  more  in  every  one  of  these  particulars  to 
suppress  the  saloon  by  league  and  legislation 
and  police  discipline  is  at  least  probable  if  not 
oertain.  _ 

THE  NORTHFIELD  SEASON. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  many  eyes  are 
turned  to  Northfield,  many  hearts  yearn  for 
the  benign  presence  that  for  years  has  given 
character  to  the  place  and  to  the  summer’s 
work.  Yet  who  would  dare  to  say  that  that 
work  was  simply  the  outoome  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  personality,  that  deprived  of  his  great 
impetus  it  must  flag  and  die  out? 

The  Northfield  movement,  world  wide  in  its 
reach  and  influence,  cannot  die  out.  It  was 
not  the  work  of  D.  L.  Moody.  God  began  and 
carried  on  this  work  and  he  will  not  suffer  it 
to  become  void.  A  voice  echoes  from  Mr. 
Moody’s  funeral:  “God  buries  his  workmen, 
but  he  carries  on  the  work.” 

The  work  at  Northfield  is  only  just  begun. 
It  devolves  upon  those  who  are  left  to  take  it 
up  and  carry  it  on.  Those  to  whom  the  task 
has  been  committed  have  been  blest  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  men  for  the 
present  season.  Never  has  a  nobler  array  of 
men  been  mustered  for  the  Summer  Oonfer- 
enoes  than  those  who  are  now  taking  up  the 
work.  Dr.  John  G.  Paton,  the  Apostle  to  the 
New  Hebrides;  Dr.  Jacob  Chamberlain,  India; 
Dr.  William  Ashmore,  China;  their  names 
suggest  the  very  essence  of  missionary  activity. 
Bishop  Vincent,  the  Rev.  Dyson  Hague  of 
Toronto,  President  J.  G.  Schnrman  of  Cornell 
University,  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey,  Dr.  C.  E. 
Jefferson  and  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Richards,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  ;  these  names  are 
synonymous  with  spirtuality,  intellectual  abil¬ 
ity,  scholarship,  with  progress  for  Christ  and 
the  Church.  The  summer  visitors  to  Northfield 
will  sadly  miss  the  presence  of  Mr.  Moody, 
but  his  spirit,  and  that  Divine  Spirit  with 
which  his  fellowship  was  so  close,  will  make 
their  presence  felt. 

JONATHAN  EDWARDS  TO-DAT. 

Distinguished  men  of  University  and  Semi¬ 
nary  gathered  about  the  tablet  to  Edwards  in 
the  historic  church  of  Northampton,  Mass., 
on  Friday  June  22.  There  were  Ormond  from 
Princeton,  Fisher  from  Yale,  with  ex-Presi- 
dent  Dwight ;  George  Gordon  of  Boston,  Allen 
of  Cambridge  and  Smyth  of  Andover.  The 
group  was  nearly  ecumenical  in  its  representa¬ 
tive  character  and  the  testimonies  to  the  great 


“exile  of  Stookbridge”  whom  Princeton  called 
to  her  Presidency  were  eloquent,  sincere  and 
full  of  that  irenic  spirit  which  lingers  and 
glows  round  such  mighty  men  of  thought  and 
holy  purpose.  The  place  of  Edwards  in  his¬ 
tory,  shown  by  such  a  man  as  Professor  Allen, 
illuminates  many  points  on  which  good  men 
are  divided  now.  His  significance,  as  Gordon 
sees  it,  shows  how  the  vast  reaches  of  truth 
penetrate  on  right  lines  immense  areas  of 
human  faith  and  reasoning.  And  the  influence 
of  Edwards,  traced  by  Professor  Smyth,  ex¬ 
plains  the  persistence  of  the  Angustinian  logic 
in  the  face  of  modem  sentiment  and  intelli¬ 
gence. 

It  was  common,  less  than  half  a  century  ago, 
to  classify  Edwards  with  the  great  logicians 
who  wrecked  a  system  on  the  souls  of  men  at 
any  cost.  So  for  some  years,  he  has  been  the 
target  of  vituperative  criticism  on  the  other 
side  from  that  which  in  his  day  drove  him 
into  exile.  Grim  teacher  as  he  was,  he  was 
in  his  day  too  liberal  for  the  Puritans  of  cul¬ 
tured  New  England.  It  was  the  “sweet  rea¬ 
sonableness”  of  his  beliefs  which  caught  the 
eye  of  Princeton  so  long  ago,  and  gave  him 
sepulture  among  her  saints.  So  the  long 
eclipses  in  which  the  planetary  systems 
abound  are  shown  to  os  in  the  paths  of  mind. 
The  men  of  highest  spirit  in  any  age  find  less 
lofty  minds  to  try  to  curb  them.  But  they 
swing  on  through  the  unfenced  realms  of  trath, 
and  come  triumphant  at  last  to  the  goal  where 
trae  men  and  worthy  can  meet  from  every 
quarter  and  pay  a  common  homage.  That 
scene  in  the  Northampton  Ohnrch  is  a  historic 
picture,  which  some  genius  should  paint  and 
preserve  I 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  does  not  care  to  see 
the  “wheels  go  round,”  as  itmnst  in  case  the 
Peoria  Overture  method  of  equipping  the  As¬ 
sembly  with  standing  committees  prevails. 
“We  have  got  to  do  some  trusting  somewhere,  ’  ’ 
it  argues,  “and  we  would  rather  put  that  trust 
in  the  Moderator  than  in  a  complicated  machine 
that  will  whizz  and  whirr  and  buzz  and  possi¬ 
bly  burst  in  the  process  of  grinding  out  results 
that  are  not  likely  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  the 
ones  we  have  had.”  It  approves  the  criticism 
of  a  contemporary,  viz :  that  the  complexity  of 
the  plan  is  wonderful  if  not  fearful. 


The  highest  service  to  which  God  ever  calls 
men  is  often  reached  indirectly.  Those  at  all 
familiar  with  the  early  career  of  Dr.  Howard, 
lately  dead  at  Elberon,will  think  how  the  man 
who  has  done  so  much  for  suffering  humanity 
came  to  his  service  as  a  surgeon,  medical 
director  in  the  Oivil  War,  inventor  of  appli¬ 
ances,  professor  and  lately  prison  investigator, 
through  the  leading  of  events  unexpected  and 
imperative,  while  prosecuting  his  purpose  to 
become  a  foreigu  missionary.  Every  interrup¬ 
tion  of  his  course  of  study  carried  him  into 
greater  and  more  oonspicnous  usefulness  as 
physician  and  surgeon,  till  yielding  at  last,  he 
entered  on  the  work  that  gave  him  a  name  and 
a  renown  that  men  are  glad  to  remember. 


What  a  host  of  young  people  are  now  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  called  upon  to 
“take  charge  of  themselves  I”  Not  every  one, 
few  indeed  feel  with  President  Dwight  that 
“freedom  from  school  gives  them  wings,”  for 
to  many  self-imposed  tasks  are  but  solitary 
drudgery.  The  conquest  of  one’s  own  mind  is 
like  conquering  the  world.  It  often  is  too 
great  a  task,  or  when  achieved  leaves  the  con¬ 
queror  in  tears  of  vexation  and  regret.  One 
thing  it  is,  to  know  how  to  use  one’s  powers, 
but  a  greater  thing  is  to  determine  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  the  purpose;  for  what  shall  this  serv¬ 
ice  be?  This  is  the  crucial  test,  and  the 
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aufwer  of  a  soul  to  snoh  a  question  fixes  its 
place  in  the  firmament  of  our  Lord’s  own 
heaven.  A  school  with  a  moral  purpose  is 
something  we  too  often  forget  to  praise. 

The  death  of  Admiral  John  W.  Philip,  in 
charge  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  of  heart 
disease,  carries  sorrow  to  a  very  large  acqnaint- 
tance,  for  his  was  the  faculty,  so  transparent 
and  hearty  was  he,  of  attaching  every  one  to 
him.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  when 
the  fight  of  Santiago  was  over,  to  call  upon 
his  men  to  bare  their  heads  and  kneel  with 
him  on  the  deck  of  the  Texas  while  he  rendered 
thanks  to  God  for  their  victory  and  for  their 
preservation  under  fire.  The  religions  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  residence  took  place  on  Monday, 
the  Rev.  B.  MacDonald  of  the  Washington 
Avenue  Baptist  Uhnrch,  the  Admiral’s  pastor, 
ofliciating.  _ 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  article  by 
the  Rev.  O.  H.  Fenn  on  page  2.  Not  only 
because  all  eyes  are  now  turned  to  China,  and 
thousands  of  hearts  are  trembling  with  fear  of 
what  may  be  happening  to  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives,  not  only  because  the  state  of  things 
immediately  before  the  outbreak  of  the  insur¬ 
rection  as  pictured  by  Mr.  Fenn  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  and  most  significant  background  for 
our  meagre  knowledge  of  recent  events,  but 
also  because  Mr.  Fenn  is  one  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  shut  up  at  Peking,  from  whom  no  au¬ 
thentic  tidings  have  yet  come.  Rumors  that 
he  is  among  the  victims  of  this  fiendish  out¬ 
break  have  indeed  been  made  public ;  but 
while  nothing  certain  is  known,  we  may  still 
hope  that  he,  with  all  that  brave  band  shut  up 
in  the  capital,  are  yet  alive. 

As  regards  our  Presbyterian  missionaries,  the 
Board  hare  early  cabled  directions  that  no 
pains  or  expense  should  be  spared  in  securing 
their  safety  and  that  of  their  families.  Of 
most  of  them  it  is  advised,  they  having  reached 
places  of  safety  in  China  or  Japan. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  issued  a 
call  to  prayer  for  our  imperiled  missionaries 
in  North  China,  and  for  the  native  Christians 
who  are  in  equal  jeopardy.  The  danger  is 
grave  and  apparently  increasing.  The  Board 
is  doing  everything  in  its  power  for  the  relief 
of  the  devoted  workers  at  the  front.  President 
McKinley  is  giving  personal  attention  to  the 
question,  and  his  sympathetic  and  active  co¬ 
operation  are  certain.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  our  work  in  China  is  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  Board  in  the  world,  except  the  China 
Inland  Mission.  We  have  in  the  Empire  twenty- 
two  principal  stations,  309  out  stations,  194 
foreign  missionaries,  694  native  helpers,  92 
organized  churches,  with  11,214  communicants; 
217  schools  and  colleges,  two  printing  presses, 
one  of  which,  that  at  Shanghai,  is  the  largest 
mission  press  in  the  world.  Immense  interests 
and  precious  lives  are  imperilled  and  prayer 
should  be  constant  and  faithful.  On  Monday 
morning,  as  already  hinted,  the  trying  si¬ 
lence  of  the  past  weeks  was  broken  by  two 
cable  messages  announcing  the  safety  of  certain 
missionaries  and  the  steps  taken  to  secure  the 
safety  of  others  .  But  for  the  persecuted 
native  Christians  no  measures  can  be  taken 
except  to  pray  that  they  may  have  grace  to 
endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  the  trial  of  their  faith  may  be 
found  unto  praise  and  honor  and  glory  at  the 
appearing  of  Jesus  Christ.  May  God  overrule 
all  the  commotions  of  this  present  time  to  the 
quickening  of  the  Church  and  the  hastening  of 
the  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ !  Thus  will  all  the  perils 
and  agonies  through  which  the  children  of  God 
are  passing  issue  in  a  larger  blessing  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 


THE  OLD  WEST. 

Rollin  A.  Sawyer  D.D. 

For  the  new  West  is  nearer  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  old  West  is  just  beyond  the  Alleghenies. 
Yon  can  reach  it  now  in  a  few  hours  of  luxuri¬ 
ous  travel  on  what  are  well  termed  “the  finest 
railroads  in  the  world.  ’  ’  Fifty  years  ago  it 
was  a  journey  of  almost  as  many  days,  full  of 
toil  and  not  without  many  a  trial  of  body  and 
spirit.  One  hundred  years  ago,  men  reached 
Ohio  by  toiling  through  the  forests  or  finding 
a  perilous  way  by  the  rivers  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  great  Lakes.  Washington,  the 
surveyor,  was  six  weeks  on  a  horseback  ride 
from  Mt.  Vernon  on  the  Potomac  to  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Kanawha  and  the  Ohio,  return¬ 
ing  by  the  same  paths  which  he  followed  as  a 
soldier.  The  pioneers  of  the  Western  Reserve 
were  as  long  in  making  their  way  from  Con¬ 
necticut  to  their  new  homes  in  the  forests 
where  now  great  towns,  vast  industries,  splen¬ 
did  residences,  churches,  colleges,  schools  and 
a  cultured  and  wealthy  people  tell  of  progress, 
hope,  capacity  and  power. 

One  who  as  a  boy  went  to  Ohio  by  wagon, 
feels  the  contrast  and  realizes  the  change  of  a 
few  years,  when  he  lies  down  to  sleep  in  a 
“Pullman,’’  leaving  Jersey  City  at  8  30  in  the 
evening,  wakes  for  breakfast  on  his  train  just 
before  reaching  Pittsburgh,  and  without  break 
or  change  is  set  down  by  11.30  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland.  Here  electric  cars  stand  ready  to 
swing  him  away  in  every  dir.'otion  along  the 
old  roads,  past  the  doors  of  the  old  homesteads, 
within  a  radius  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  so  that 
one  may  say  every  township  on  the  Reserve 
is  within  a  day’s  easy  ride  from  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  old  West  is  indeed  our  next 
door  neighbor ;  we  shake  hands  over  the  moun¬ 
tains,  we  exchange  greetings  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  we  keep  in  touch  and  live  together  our 
business  and  social  life.  The  family  is  larger, 
but  the  fellowship  is  still  intact.  The  old 
West  is  a  part  to-day  of  the  oldest  East.  The 
Back  Bay  of  Boston  is  not  so  far  from  Euclid 
avenue  in  Cleveland  as  it  was  from  some  of  its 
own  suburbs  a  few  years  ago.  The  summer 
homes  and  club  houses  on  the  Lake  Shore, 
thirty  miles  east  and  west  of  Cleveland,  are 
as  near  and  as  like  to  New  York  as  the  villas 
along  Long  Island  Sound.  One  of  the  newest 
of  these  Lake  Shore  Clubs  is  near  the  month  of 
Grand  River.  Yon  can  dine  there  at  ease  hav¬ 
ing  fish  served  fresh  from  the  Lake,  and  the 
next  night,  as  if  yon  had  not  left  town,  dine 
at  Delmonioo’s  or  Sea  Gate,  having  your  fish 
from  the  sea  instead.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
choice  or  of  need,  whether  yon  pass  a  day  of 
the  week  within  sight  of  the  Tribune  clock  or 
in  some  nook  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  where 
wealth  and  cultured  taste  have  made  the  best 
of  men  feel  at  home. 

How  much  this  older  West  owes  to  the  East, 
we  are  not  now  to  discuss;  but  what  this 
younger  East  is  to  the  older  East  to-day  is  a 
matter  of  much  moment.  Dr.  Bradford  has 
pointed  out  the  debt  of  the  suburban  towns  to 
the  city,  but  what  the  city  is  to  the  suburban 
town,  that  is  the  old  East  to  the  old  West. 
New  England  is  richer  for  all  the  riches  of 
the  Western  Reserve;  and  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Virginia  are  greater  for  what 
they  have  given  to  Ohio.  The  life  of  both 
sections  is  larger,  the  spirit  of  each  is  finer, 
the  growth  of  earlier  and  later  years  is  in  the 
line  of  the  enterprise  and  sober  purpose  that 
made  homes  like  the  old  ones  in  the  unopened 
woods  of  a  new  country.  And  as  these  new 
homes  were  a  line  of  defence  from  foreign  or 
savage  aggression  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  so  now  at  the  opening  of  another,  they 
are  the  strongholds  of  religion,  culture  and 
patriotic  zeal  on  which  all  parts  of  the  Union 
may  lean  and  feel  secure.  It  is  not  fair  to 
say  that  these  new  homes  are  better  than  the 


old  homes ;  yet  we  do  know  that  if  the  new 
homes  are  better  for  the  old,  the  old  are  better 
for  the  new.  The  old  West  has  not  slavishly 
copied  the  old  East;  it  has  made  the  East 
something  new  to  itself.  We  like  to  cherish 
this  interdependence  and  cease  from  critical 
comparison  and  disparagements.  What  a  grand 
thing  it  is  to  be  a  son  of  both  East  and  West ; 
a  citizen  of  a  country  which  both  have  made 
worthy  of  the  best  manhood. 

In  the  early  anti -slavery  times,  Ohio  had  the 
“underground  railway,  ’’with  terminals  on  the 
River  and  the  Lake.  “You  are  a  life-time  in 
advance  of  New  England,’’  said  Garrison, 
when  Anthony  Burns  was  given  up  to  slave 
catchers  in  the  streets  of  Boston.  “Ashtabula 
County  is  the  place  to  visit  after  the  victory,  ’  ’ 
said  Garfield,  “she  is  always  in  the  front  line 
of  every  good  fight.’’  That  is  Ohio’s  best 
eulogy ;  the  old  West  is  still  leading  the  van. 
Her  sons  everywhere  will  praise  and  give  her 

honor.  _ 

MISSION  WORK  AT  WRANGLE. 

The  boat  stopped  long  enough  at  Fort 
Wrangle  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  climb 
the  hill  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  par¬ 
sonage,  visit  our  missionary  there,  Harry  P. 
Corser,  and  in  company  with  him  take  a  look 
at  the  town.  It  was  a  warm  June  day.  Every¬ 
body  was  to  be  seen  on  the  board  walks.  We 
went  to  some  of  the  homes  of  the  Indian  Chris¬ 
tians.  They  welcomed  us  with  the  greeting, 

*  ‘  God  bless  you.  ’  ’  The  homes  were  on  the 
communal  order,  which  Mr.  Corser  is  slowly 
trying  to  displace  with  the  modern  home. 
The  communal  home  is  where  all  members  of 
the  family  and  all  guests  live  in  one  large 
room  and  share  everything  in  common.  Small 
screens  divide  one  bed  from  another.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  there  is  a  depressed  part 
used  for  cooking  and  eating,  while  on  the 
sides  and  ends  of  the  room  there  is  a  raised 
platform  where  are  the  beds  and  stools  and 
lounges.  In  snoh  homes  there  is  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  feed  the  spiritual  life.  The  many 
people  living  there  keep  the  common  run  of 
conversation  continually  crowding  out  the 
higher  themes.  Unfortunately  there  is  no 
Bible  reading.  The  attendance  at  church  keeps 
alive,  however,  the  effort  to  serve  Christ. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  the  only  one  in 
the  place.  It  needs  repairing  and  painting 
badly.  Mr.  Corser  is  trying  to  get  the  repairs 
made  from  funds  raised  at  Wrangle.  He  says 
he  thinks  he  can  do  this.  The  place  has  about 
700  inhabitants,  of  which  about  half  are  In¬ 
dians  and  half  whites.  It  is,  therefore,  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  alive  active  work  among  the 
whites.  This  calls  for  a  wide-awsike,  educated, 
influential  minister.  One  who  can  hold  the 
whites  quite  as  well  as  bring  in  the  Indians. 
In  fact,  the  Indians  seem  to  be  much  like  a 
class  of  boys  and  girls,  while  the  whites  rep¬ 
resent  the  grown  up  people.  Both  classes 
must  be  reached.  This  makes  the  field  a  hard 
one.  Mr.  Corser  is  still  new  in  the  field.  His 
work  will  be  seen  to  better  advantage  later. 
Missionary  work  in  Alaska  not  planned  to 
Christianize  the  whites  and  hold  them  to  the 
church  cannot  hope  for  much  success  among 
the  Indians,  because  the  Indians  are  great 
imitators  and  watch  the  whites.  If  the  whites 
ts^e  no  interest  in  the  church  and  are  not 
living  up  to  the  Christ  life,  the  Indians  lose 
confidence  at  once  in  the  missionary’s  work. 
Wrangle  does  not  promise  well  as  an  imme¬ 
diate  future  centre  for  enlarged  Christian 
work.  The  town  has  lost  its  hold  on  trade  and 
commerce  because  of  the  newer  routes  opening 
more  easily  into  the  Klondike  region.  There 
may  be  some  additional  growth  of  population 
because  of  increased  lumber  and  mining  enter¬ 
prises,  but  these  ate  expected  to  be  slow  in 
starting  until  the  Skagway  and  Klondike  re¬ 
gion  B  are  more  thickly  settled.  O.  M.  B. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE 

FORESTS  ASD  FORESTRY.* 

This  is  a  book  of  large  oatlook  besides  being 
one  into  which  it  is  delightful  to  retreat  in  the 
hot  term  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Brnncken’s  point  is  to  show  the  many 
large  and  important  interests  which  the  public 
have  in  forests  and  their  management,  and,  to 
qnote  the  sub  title  of  the  book.  Their  Rela¬ 
tione  to  the  National  Life  of  the  American 
People. 

The  subject  is  comparatively  a  new  one.  The 
attention  it  has  received  has  been  irregular 
and  scattered.  It  has  had  no  recognition 
among  the  permanent  public  interests  which 
have  to  be  watched  over,  protected  and  regu¬ 
larly  administered. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  widen  and  correct 
the  public  conception  of  this  subject ;  to  show 
what  opportunities  we  are  losing  at  the  criti¬ 
cal  time;  what  troubles  and  national  impov¬ 
erishment  we  are  running  into  by  not  taking 
bold  of  this  forestry  question  in  time. 

It  is  not  merely  that  the  timber  supply  is  so 
rapidly  wasting  that  in  the  next  twenty-five 
or  fifty  years  it  will  be  gone.  The  question  is 
one  that  oonoerns  the  rivers,  the  water  supply, 
the  springs  and  fountains  and  rainfall,  and 
stands  in  a  thousand  important  relations  to  the 
national  life  and  public  interest. 

The  subject  is  a  fascinatiing  one  which  Mr. 
Bmncken  with  all  his  hard  sense  and  prac¬ 
tical  tendencies  does  not  permit  to  sink  into 
commonplace  dnlness  nor  to  lose  all  trace  of 
the  romantic  interest  which  men  everywhere 
feel  in  the  great,  deep,  overspreading  mystery 
of  the  forest.  One  of  his  first  points  is  to 
show  what  a  deep  and  permanent  mark  the 
forest  by  its  inflnence  and  its  industries  has 
made  and  is  still  msiking  on  the  life  of  the 
American  people. 

His  next  point  is  to  show  the  dangers  that 
threaten  onr  forests,  how  they  deteriorate  and 
waste  under  the  operation  of  agencies  and  influ¬ 
ences  which  are  largely  preventible  and  cer¬ 
tainly  manageable.  The  ideas  that  prevail  on 
these  subjects  are  exceedingly  crude.  The 
public  need  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  nature 
and  amount  of  injury  they  suffer,  for  example, 
in  the  fires  which  sweep  annually  through 
these  great  forests.  The  Peshtigo  fire,  for 
instance,  the  same  year  that  Chicago  was 
burned,  laid  waste  the  country  around  Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin.  More  than  $3,000,000  went 
up  in  flame.  Two  thousand  families  were 
made  homeless,  one  thousand  lives  were  lost. 
In  1881  Huron  and  Sanilac  Counties  in  Michi¬ 
gan  were  swept  in  the  same  way.  Eighteen 
hundred  square  miles  were  ruined.  The  relief 
sent  to  the  sufferers  amounted  to  well  over 
$1,000,000.  These  are  appalling  examples,  but 
the  annual  losses  by  such  forest  fires,  great 
and  small,  all  over  the  country  will  exceed 
the  sums  named  above,  and  the  damage  done 
to  the  public  is  very  mnch  greater. 

All  this  is  preventible,  and  one  of  the  great 
public  utilities  of  the  comparatively  new  art 
of  forestry  is  that  it  will  organize  an  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  forests  in  which  such  catastro- 
phies  are  impossible.  It  has  other,  and  in  the 
long  run,  greater  utilities  which  are  clearly 
outlined  in  Mr.  Bmncken ’s  chapter  on  Forest 
Finance  and  Management.  The  relation  of  the 
government  to  forests  is  another  topic  lighted 
up  in  his  volume,  especially  as  to  the  matter 
of  taxation,  or  as  we  are  tempted  to  say  unjust 
taxation,  and  the  depressing  influence  it  has 
against  the  investment  of  capital  in  this  way. 

The  book  appeals  to  all  classes  of  readers  and 
is  intended  to  carry  the  discnssion  on  all  topics 

*  North  Ambricar  Forests  and  Forestrt.  By 
Ernest  Bmncken,  S  cretsry  of  tbe  Ute  Wisconsin  State 
Forestry  OommissioD.  (Q.  P.  Pntnam’s  Sons.) 


to  just  about  that  point  which  would  make  it 
most  nsefnl  to  the  general  reader.  It  contains, 
however,  a  chapter  on  forestry  as  a  profession 
which  will  not  only  serve  as  a  general  intro¬ 
duction  to  young  men  whose  minds  are  turning 
in  that  direction,  but  will  make  the  theory  of 
tbe  new  profession  plain  to  general  readers. 
The  book  is  one  to  be  commended  throughout 
for  judicious  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  as 
one  which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  strongly  to 
intelligent  and  public  spirited  readers. 

The  Woman  Beautiful.  By  Ella  Adelia 
Fletcher.  Brentano’s.  $2.60. 

This  book  is  no  piece  of  vanity,  nor  catering 
to  vanity,  but  as  the  sub-title  explains:  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Development  and 
Preservation  of  Woman’s  Health  and  Beauty, 
and  the  Principles  of  Taste  in  Dress  Even 
this  gives  a  very  inadequate  impression  of  the 
completeness  and  seriousness  of  tbe  book.  It  is 
an  all-around  woman’s  manual  of  physical 
health,  hygiene  and  development  with  tbe 
morals  and  SBsthetics  of  the  subject  thrown  in. 
Miss  Fletcher  discusses  the  subject  in  a  sound, 
sane  and  rational  way.  Her  theory  of  personal 
beauty  as  a  thing  of  life  and  action  combined 
with  her  assertion  that  women  who  do  not  at 
all  come  up  to  the  conventional  standards,  or 
who  are  even  unmistakably  plain,  may  still 
possess  it  in  very  high  degree,  is  both  sound 
and  sensible.  There  is  even  a  French  proverb 
which  repeats  tbe  same  idea:  "It  is  not  the 
beauties  but  the  plain  women  who  are  danger¬ 
ous. ’’  Miss  Fletcher  understands  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  grace  and  beanty.  She  insists 
on  the  value  of  a  noble  carriage,  a  fine  move¬ 
ment  in  walking,  natural  and  graceful  atti¬ 
tudes,  facial  expression,  use  of  the  eyes,  hands 
and  arms.  In  all  these  matters  she  is  very 
Delsartian.  Her  book  is  a  very  respectable 
pharmacopsea  of  recipes  for  the  hygienic  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  body,  the  hair,  the  skin,  baths, 
diet  and  every  kind  of  physical  self  regulation 
or  culture.  It  is  adapted  to  purses  of  every 
size,  from  that  of  a  princess  to  a  cottager  who 
prepares  her  own  lotions  and  cooks  her  own 
food. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Story  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  as  told  by 
Mr.  Elbridge  S.  Brooks  (Lothrop,  Boston),  is  a 
summary  review  of  the  events  of  tbe  century, 
grouped  in  a  novel  and  ingenious  way  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  popular  style.  We  donbt,  however, 
whether  Mr.  Brooks’s  groups,  ingenious  as 
they  are,  will  bear  examination.  For  example, 
why  should  we  call  the  second  decade  "Tbe 
Age  of  Wellington?”  or  the  third  "The  Age  of 
Bolivar?”  ortbefburth  the  "Age  of  Jackson?” 
None  of  these  names  characterize  the  decade 
in  anything  more  than  a  limited  and  local 
sense.  To  call  the  tenth  decade  "The  Age  of 
Edison”  is  to  name  it  from  one  of  its  minor 
celebrities,  whose  name  and  fame  are  local. 
This  method,  attractive  as  it  seems,  confuses 
the  relation  of  things  and  allures  the  author 
into  very  misleading  pictures  of  the  century,  as 
for  example,  the  note  that  the  "Age  of  Edi¬ 
son”  is  the  age  "when  men  began  to  prove 
the  value  of  things,  ’  ’  or  tbe  *  ‘  Age  of  Tolstoi,  ’  ’ 
the  age  "when  men  began  to  try  the  golden 
rule.”  Neither  of  these  notes  will  bear  ex¬ 
amination.  In  telling  the  story  of  Napoleon 
this  method  leads  to  great  exaggeration.  We 
get  the  impression,  for  example,  that  Napo¬ 
leon’s  march  to  Moscow  was  a  continual  vic¬ 
tory.  He  was  already  beaten  when  be  arrived. 
The  motive  of  the  war  in  Russia  is  misrepre¬ 
sented  as  being  the  Ozar’s  wrath  against 
Napoleon  for  having  preferred  an  Austrian  to 
a  Russian  bride.  The  war  was  of  Napoleon’s 
own  making,  foroed  on  Russia  by  him,  to 
drive  the  emperor  into  his  "continental  sys¬ 
tem”  against  England.  With  these  serious 
drawbacks  on  the  method  of  the  book,  it  is 


easy  to  see  that  the  author  has  a  new  view  of 
the  history  as  a  whole,  and  that  one  part  of 
his  book  corrects  another.  Tbe  story  is  told 
in  a  taking  way  and  with  a  full  recognition  of 
the  serious  and  even  religious  character  of  his¬ 
tory  as  the  unfolding  of  a  divine  plan. 
(Lothrop  Publishing  Company,  Boston.  $2. ) 

The  Macmillans  have  just  published  a  work 
on  China,  Reinsch’s  World  Politia,  which 
though  it  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  in 
preparation  could  hardly  have  been  more  thor- 
ongbly  up-to-date  down  to  the  present  moment 
than  it  is. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Bookman  for  July  naturally  begins  its 
chronicle  with  an  In  Memoriam  of  Stephen 
Crane. 

Frank  Leslie’s  Monthly  tor  July  has  in  its  first 
number  a  splendidly  illustrated  paper  on  Rapid 
Transit  in  Great  Cities. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Philadelphia  is 
out  with  a  rich  and  entertaining  number  for 
the  Fourth  of  July,  crammed  with  historic 
patriotism. 

The  business  side  of  church  administration 
has  a  good  friend  in  The  Church  Economist.  It 
is  brim  fnll  of  seasonable  suggestions,  well 
developed. 

Readers  interested  in  the  large  and  'useful 
work  of  tbe  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  will  not  forget  that  Our 
Animal  Friends  is  the  monthly  organ  of  the 
Society. 

The  current  number  of  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  edited  by  the  Columbia  Faculty  of 
Political  Science,  opens  with  an  important 
paper  on  tbe  burning  question  of  Trusts  by 
Prof  J.  B.  Clark  of  Amherst. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  established  by 
the  Appletons  in  1872,  is  now  published  by 
McClure,  Phillips  and  Company  and  edited  by 
Professor  Cattell  of  Columbia.  The  July  num¬ 
ber  is  very  strong. 

One  of  the  best  recent  rapers  on  the  Foreign 
Mission  question  is.  The  Universal  and  Perpetual 
Ground  of  Missionary  Appeal,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  L.  Barton,  Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.,  published  by  the  American  Board,  Congre¬ 
gational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Augihurg  Sunday-School  Teacher,  under 
the  editorial  management  of  Charles  S.  Albert 
D.D.,is  now  in  its  twenty-sixth  year  and  is  an 
attractive  and  nsefnl  Sunday-School  Teacher 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
which  is  officially  responsible  for  it. 

The  out  of-door  article  in  Scribner’s  Magazine 
for  July  is  Frank  French’s  Trees,  a  very  appre¬ 
ciative  and  delightful  literary  and  artistic  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  noble  examples  that  grow 
aronnd  many  a  New  Hampshire  homestead  of 
the  higher  class. 

The  Century  for  July  comes  out  strong  on  the 
Paris  Exposition  in  a  Pictorial  View  of  the 
Exposition,  illustrated  by  nine  pictures  by 
Andre  Castaigne.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
number,  rich  as  it  is,  which  is  better  worth 
reading  than  Professor  Sloane’s  article  on 
Sarah  Porter. 

Tffe  leading  paper  in  the  Homiletic  Review  for 
July  is  a  supprb  survey  of  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  by  Dr.  F.  F.  Ellinwood.  Dr. 
Joseph  Parker  of  the  London  Temple  con¬ 
tributes  another  stimulating  paper  on  Effective 
Preachers  and  What  Made  them  Effective.  It 
includes  Beecher,  Spurgeon,  Chalmers,  Guthrie, 
John  Angel  James,  MoCheyne  and  others. 

A  note  of  encouragement  from  the  far  West 
is  sounded  in  the  Twenty- seventh  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Woman’s  Occidental  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Dr.  William  W.  McKinney,  one  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  The  Presbyterian,  publishes  a  tract  on 
Effective  Preaching.  It  is  a  very  sensible, 
judicious  and  timely  tract  which  deserves  to 
be  read.  ( Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia. ) 

The  Rev.  T.  H.  Dalles,  Secretary  of  the 
Princeton  Alumni,  has  issued  the  twenty-ninth 
Necrological  Report,  with  brief  biographies  of 
Alnmni  who  have  died  dnri^  the  year. 
Among  them  are  Prof.  William  H.  Green  and 
Dr.  Samuel  H.  Kellogg,  the  distinguished  In¬ 
dian  missionary  and  scholar.  The  average 
duration  of  Presbyterian  pastorates  as  meas¬ 
ured  in  these  biographies  is  seven  years. 
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THE  GENTILE  WOMAN’S  FAITH. 

The'latter  part  of  our  Lord’s  discourse  on 
the  Bread  of  Life  (John  vi.  44-68) — the  early 
part  of  whch  we  studied  last  Sunday — gave 
the  death  blow  to  the  political  aspirations  of 
the  people.  Not  of  “the  Jews;’’  they  had 
long  ceased  to  have  such  expectations  of 
Jesus.  It  was  his  disciples  (not  the  Twelve) 
who  found  it  a  hard  saying.  In  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment  they  turned  away  from  him  in  large 
numbers  (vs.  66).  The  beginning  of  the  end 
had  come. 

THE  LESSON. 

Mark  vii.  24-30. 

Golden  Text. — Lord,  help  me  I — Matt.  xv. 
26. 

The  purpose  of  Jesus  in  going  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Bethsaida  Julias  (Mark  vi.  81)  was 
only  postponed  by  the  importunity  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  in  following  him  thither.  Two  reasons 
led  him  to  desire  to  withdraw  for  a  time  into 
«  real  seclnsion.  He  wanted  a  period  of  quiet 
Tefleotion.  Such  periods  had  always  been 
necessary  to  him.  but  now  the  crisis  of  his 
life  had  come ;  he  needed  a  considerable  time 
of  retreat  and  communion  with  his  Father. 

The  second  reason  concerned  his  disciples. 
Their  education  was  not  yet  complete.  To 
have  remained  in  Capernaum  at  this  time 
would  have  been  to  precipitate  a  conflict  with 
Herodians  and  Pharisees,  and  effectually  put  a 
atop  to  his  work  with  them,  while  to  have 
gone  up  to  the  Passover  with  the  multitudes 
now  thronging  thitherward  would  have  been 
to  precipitate  the  conflict  with  the  hierarchy, 
and  immediately  bring  about  the  catastrophe 
which  actually  occurred  a  year  later.  One 
year  more  he  would  devote  to  the  training  of 
the  Twelve,  who  were  to  make  him  known  to 
the  world ;  and  he  therefore  went  away  now 
to  the  ‘[northwest,  to  the  very  frontier  of 
heathendom. 

Verse  24.  From  Oapemanm  to  Tyre  was 
about  forty  miles,  but  the  borders  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  extended  inland  some  ten  miles.  The 
-way  led  over  the  hill  country  of  Upper  Galilee, 
«  far  less  thickly  populated  region  than  the 
more  southerly  part  of  the  district.  There 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Jesus  actually 
crossed  the  frontier  into  the  Gentile  country; 
but  even  there  he  could  not  And  the  quiet  he 
desired. 

Verses  26,  26.  A  woman,  a  Gentile  and  a 
pagan,  learned  that  this  was  he  with  whose 
fame  all  that  country  had  been  ringing  (iii. 
8),  the  long-expected  Messiah  of  the  Jews. 
Her  little  daughter 'was  possessed  of  a  demon ; 
she  had  heard  of  his  curing  others  thus  af¬ 
flicted,  and  she  came  and  besought  him  to  have 
mercy  on  her  child,  too.  That  she  addressed 
Jesus  as  Son  of  David  (Matt.  xv.  22)  argues 
nothing  for  her  spiritual  enlightenment  or  her 
faith;  it  merely  reflects  the  popular  belief 
about  him.  She  had  never  heard  of  him  in 
any  other  character;  all  who  knew  anything 
of  the  Messiah  knew  he  was  to  be  of  David’s 
line. 

Verse  27.  It  was  not  for  her  sake  (as  we 
are  usually  taught)— .to  test  or  strengthen  her 
faith— that  Jesns'at  first  appeared  deaf  to  her 
call.  It  was  an  important  fact  that  his  per¬ 
sonal  mission  was  exclusively  to  Israel.  To 
have  thrown  wide  open  the  door  of  blessing  to 
the  Gentiles  would  have  been  to  alienate  the 
Jewish  hierarchy,  and  worse  than  this,  it 
would  have  misled  'the  future  Apostles.  It 
was  important  that  they  should  understand 
that  divine  blessings  come  to  those  who  are  in 
the  right  relation  with  God.  Israel  had  been 


prepared  both  by  the  Law  and  the  prophets 
for  the  reception  of  the  truth ;  the  heathen  had 
not  been  so  prepared.  Not^  that  the  Gentiles 
were  to  be  excluded  finally.  By  three  mira¬ 
cles,  the  healing  of  the  centurion’s  servant,  of 
the  Gerasene  demoniac,  and  of  the  child  of 
this  woman,  Jesus  taught  the  first  rudiments 
of  the  truth  of  the  universality  of  his  kingdom. 

We  must  not  exaggerate  the  rebuff  which 
Jesus  gave  to  this  woman ;  least  of  all  must 
we  see  any  rudeness  in  the  parable  of  the 
little  dogs  and  the  children.  Let  the  children 
first  be  filled,  even  imj)lies  that  the  turn  of 
others  would  come  at  last. 

”.^Verse  28.  That  this  woman  felt  no  rebuff, 
but  found  in  the  Lord’s  words  an  appeal  to  faith, 
is  evident.  Her  answer  was  not  mere  clever 
repartee,  but  a  quick  spiritual  response  to  his 
parabolic  teaching.  In  those  days,  as  in  these, 
the  little  dogs,  the  household  pets,  were  only 
second  to  the  children  in  the  affections  of  the 
father  of  the  household :  there  is  not  the  re¬ 
motest  allusion  to  the  pariah  dous  of  Revela¬ 
tion  xxii.  15.  What  father,  dividing  the  bread 
among  his  children,  but  lets  fall  some  morsels 
for  the  little  dogs,  their  playmates?  Here  she 
had  a  firm  foothold  for  faith,  a  sure  ground 
of  conviction  that  he  would  do  this  thing  which 
she  asked  of  him. 

|Verse  29.  It  was  because  our  Lord  saw  in 
her  response  not  clever  repartee,  but  Jaith,  that 
he  granted  her  request.  For  mere  compassion’s 
sake  he  doubtless  would  not  have  granted  it. 
He  had  already  told  her  the  reason  why  (verse 
27).  But  to  the  appeal  of  faith  God  himself 
cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear:  be  it  unto  thee  even  at 
thou  wilt  (Matt.  xv.  28)  must  be  his  final 
answer. 

Verse  30.  Of  course  the  'mother  found  her 
child  healed  on  her  return  home.  And  from 
that  day  to  this  countless  thousands  of  moth¬ 
ers  have  learned  of  this  Gentile  woman’s  expe¬ 
rience  with  their  Lord,  the  faith  which  has 
saved  their  children  from  physical  death. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Henry  T.  McEwen  D.  D. 

Success  in  Hiaaions. 

July  9.  Christianity  must  dominate.  Rev.  5 :  9-18. 

10.  Is  the  world  growing  better  7  Ecc.  7 :  10;  Rev 

11 :  15. 

11.  The  progress  of  missions.  Isa.  35 :  1-10. 

12.  Youth  and  the  kingdom.  Matt.  19 :  16-23. 

18.  Reasons  for  courage.  Ps.  72  :  8-30. 

U.  The  needed  optimism.  Isa.  60 : 1-11. 

15.  Topic— How  mission  work  will  gain  success. 
Acts  1 :  6-14.  (Quarterly  missionary  meet¬ 
ing.) 

For  those  who  attended  the  Ecnmenical  Con¬ 
ference,  all  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  Missions 
is  forever  dispelled.  Seven  hundred  mission¬ 
aries  told  the  triumphs  of  the  Cross  in  every 
race  and  region.  They  had  defied  difficulties, 
defeats  they  had  never  known.  With  a  faith 
and  fire  equal  to  Paul’s  they  could  say,  “I  am 
not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel,  for  it  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation,  to  every  one  that  believ- 
eth. ’’  Hearing  their  testimony  and  seeing 
their  radiant  faces  recalled  the  thrilling  lines 
of  Julia  Ward  Howe’s  Battle  Hymn: 

“HeIha8''sounded  forthfthe 'trumpet' that]  shall  never 
call  retreat ; 

He  Is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his  judgment 
seat; 

O,  be  swift  my  soul  tojanswer  him,  beijubilant  my  feet. 
Our  God  is  marching  en.” 

Excepting  only  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead,  miracles  more  numerous 
and  wondrous  are  being  wrought  in  these  clos¬ 
ing  months  of  the  nineteenth  century,  than 
even  when  he  walked  the  earth  in  human 
form.  Then  health  was  restored  to  a  few, 
now  hearts  are  transformed  for  the  multitudes. 
Pagan  hovels  are  giving  way  to  Christian 
homes.  Side  by  side,  one  in  heart  and  aim. 


work  the  physician  and  the  preacher,  where 
they  are  not  embodied  in  one  and  the  same 
person.  Bishop  Ridley,  John  G.  Paton  and  Dr. 
Harry  Guinness  told  of  savages  won  in  British 
Columbia,  the  New  Hebrides  and  Africa.  In 
each  case  the  power  was  the  same. 

Slowly  but  none  the  less  surely  the  Gospel  is 
winning  its  way  among  the  fanatical  Moham¬ 
medans.  Its  preachers  and  its  physicians,  its 
schools  and  its  literature,  imbued  with  Chris¬ 
tian  love  and  zeal,  are  working  like  leaven. 
Looking  at  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at 
Beyrout  and  at  Robert  College,  Constanti¬ 
nople,  as  well  as  at  the  little  churches  and 
schools  scattered  throughout  their  lands,  the 
Mohammedan  leaders  themselves  prophesy  the 
triumph  of  Christianity. 

Think  of  what  it  would  mean  were  the  New 
Testament  Epistles  being  written  to-day.  With 
what  eloquence  would  not  Paul  write  were  he 
composing  a  letter  to  China’s  400,(X)0,()00.  His 
logic  would  bum  as  he  would  meet  and  over¬ 
come  the  subtleties  of  India’s  philosophy  and 
religion.  With  what  eagerness  would  he 
watch  the  rapid  transformations  in  Japan,  and 
how  strenuously  would  he  urge  them  to 
“stand  fast  in  the  Lord.’’  How  hi!  “heart 
would  burn  within  him,’’  as  he  contemplated 
Africa,  till  now  the  Dark  Continent,  hence¬ 
forth  the  scene  of  rapid  and  mighty  change. 
With  what  joy  would  he  greet  a  MacKay  of 
Formosa.  Imagine  the  grand  old  hero  of  the 
faith  starting  off  for  a  missionary  tour  among 
the  islands  of  the  sea  on  the  missionary  ship, 
built  and  maintained  and  equipped  with  work¬ 
ers  by  the  natives  of  Hawaii,  who  until  the 
early  years  of  this  century  had  never  heard 
of  Christ.  Who  would  not  covet  the  privilege 
of  taking  him  to  the  various  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary  Boards,  whose  one  aim  is  to  carry  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  “the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth’’? 

Every  Christian  believes  in  “the  life  ever¬ 
lasting.’’  Never,  therefore,  was  traer  word 
uttered  than  by  Eugene  Stock,  when  he  re¬ 
minded  us  that  no  society  takes  account  of  its 
victorious  and  righteous  dead,  in  its  statistics. 
Call  the  long  roll  of  native  converts  on  the 
foreign  field,  and  from  thousands  yon  will  re¬ 
ceive  no  response,  nntii  you  turn  to  the  throne 
of  God.  Then  will  come  the  question  and 
answer  of  Apocalyptic  Vision:  “Who  are 
these  arrayed  in  white  robes,  and  whence  came 
they?  These  are  they  which  came  out  of 
great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes, 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne 
of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his 
temple.  .  .  .  They  shall  hunger  no  more, 
neither  thirst  any  more.  .  .  .  And  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.’’  Never 
should  we  permit  the  din  of  conflict  to  make 
ns  forget  the  glory  of  the  coronation. 


One  practical  way  in  which  the  Church  is 
manifesting  its  care  fcr  the  young  people’s 
societies  is  by  the  publication  of  the  uniform 
Christian  Endeavor  prayer-meeting  topics  for 
free  distribution.  Instead  of  the  young  people 
being  obliged  to  purchase  topic  cards  they  can 
now  get  them  without  cost  from  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school 
Work  and  its  Depositories.  A  considerable 
sum  of  money  should  thus  be  saved  to  the 
churches.  This,  we  hope,  is  but  the  first  step 
toward  closer  relations  between  our  own  young 
people’s  societies  and  the  regular  agencies  of 
our  Church. 


He  only  is  advancing  in  life  whcee  heart  is 
getting  softer,  whose  blood  warmer,  whose 
brain  quicker,  whose  spirit  is  entering  into 
living  peace.  And  the  men  who  have  this  life 
in  them  are  the  true  lords  or  kings  of  the 
earth— they,  and^they  only.— John  Ruskin. 
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STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 

A  PARABLE  OF  DITIN'E  LOVE. 

IV. 

Time  went  on,  and  one  king  of  Israel  bad 
become  a  vassal  of  Assyria  while  Egypt  was 
intrigning  to  set  another  on  the  throne. 
Again  and  again  Hosea  tried  to  draw  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  allegiauce  to  Jehovah,  by  warnings, 
by  entreaties,  by  threats.* 

Ephraim  U  blasted  ;  their  root  Is  withered ;  they  bear  no 
trait  I 

Tea,  tbooKh  they  bring  forth,  I  will  slay  their  beloved 
children  1 

My  God  hath  cast  them  off,  for  they  hearkened  not  unto 
him! 

Alas  I  they  shall  be  wanderers  far  among  the  nations 
lC!h.  lx.  16-17). 

Then  came  the  dreadful  siege  of  Samaria,  and 
the  terrified  sham  repentance. 

They  break  down  their  altars,  their  images  they  spoil. 
For  now  they  are  saying :  “We  have  no  king ; 

For  we  have  not  fear^  Jehovah,  and  the  king— what 
conld  he  do  for  us  ?  ” 

In  this  extremity  of  danger  Hosea  pleads 
with  passionate  earnestness  for  a  true  repent¬ 
ance — it  is  even  yet  not  too  late: 

Sow  unto  yourselves  in  righteousness— then  shall  ye  reap 
according  to  God’s  kindness  (leal  love<. 

Break  up  your  fallow  ground;  for  It  is  time  to  seek  Jeho¬ 
vah 

Until  be  come  and  rain  righteousness  upon  you. 

He  appeals  to  the  past  history  of  Israel — to 
the  early  days  when  Jehovah  so  wonderfully 
interposed  in  his  destinies : 

(Pendulum  movement.) 

When  Israel  was  a  child  I  loved  him,  and  out  of  Egypt  I 
called  him  to  be  my  son. 

TTie  nutre  I  catkd  them  the  farther  they  uxnt  from  me; 

They  kept  eacriHcing  unto  the  Baalim,  and  hurning  incense 
unto  graven  images. 

Yet  I,  even  1,  taught  Ephraim  to  walk— taking  him  by 
ti.e  arms  (as  a  fatner  takes  a  little  child) ; 

But  they  knew  wit  that  it  wem  I  who  healed  them  (when  the 
little  child  fell  and  hurt  himself). 

With  the  cords  of  a  man  I  drew  them,  with  the  bands  of 
love  (the  leading  strings  of  a  little  child), 

I  was  to  them  as  they  that  take  off  the  yoke,  and  gently 
I  gave  them  meat  (metaphor  changed;  the  thought 
is  still  the  rescue  from  Egypt  where  they  had  b^n 
as  dumb  driven  cattle). 

E(nipf  he  shall  return— or  the  Assyrian  riiaU  be  his  King, 
rtnr  to  return  unto  me  they  have  refused. 

The  sword  ihall  rage  against  his  cities  and  consume  his  bars. 

It  shall  devour  them  because  of  their  oim  counsels. 

And  mypeople— they  are  bent  on  turning  away  from  mel 
Though^^^^were  called  up  to  God — not  one  would  lift 

Their  stubbornness  only  makes  more  evident 
the  divine  compassion: 

How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim?  Let  thee  go,  Israel  ? 

At  last— far  off,  perhaps,  but  at  last  they  will 
repent.  Then  he  will  take  them  to  himself 
•guin. 

They  shall  follow  Jehovah :  He  shall  roar  like  a  man 
(cali  to  them  with  a  loud  voice  so  that  they  can  hear 
_  in  the  land  of  captivity)! 

When  he  roars,  the  children  shall  come  trembling  from 
the  West, 

They  shall  come  flattering,  as.a  bir ),  out  of  Elgypt, 

As  a  dove,  out  of  Assyria.  And  I  will  bring  them  to  their 
own  houses. 

Is  the  utterance  of  Jehovah. 

The  siege  of  Samaria  went  on,  hope  was 
nearly  dead ;  yet  the  hope  of  Hosea  triumphed 
over  despair,  for  did  not  he  know  the  love  of 
God,  a  love  stronger  than  death?  Yes,  stronger 
even  than  death :  this  last  revelation  of  the 
nature  of  God’s  love  had  come  to  Hosea;  the 
conviction  that  the  love  of  God  must  triumph 
even  over  the  grave.  Though  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  might  crumble,  and  the  fairest  of 
Israel’s  warriors  lie  strewn  upon  the  mins, 
it  could  not  be  that  they  whom  God  loved  were 
finally  separated  from  him.  So  rose  upon  hie 
mind  the  vision  of  a  personal  immortality — 
the  first  intimation  of  it  in  Israel’s  history: 

I  will  ransom  them  from  the  powerof  Shedl :  from  death 
1  will  redeem  them. 

O  death  !  Where  are  thy  plagues?  O  Shedl,  where’s  thy 
destroying  power? 

Change  of  piirpow  is  hid  from  mine  eye8.t 

It  was  through  this  eternal  hope  that  it  be¬ 
came  clear  to  Hosea  that  though  captivity  was 
now  not  to  be  averted,  even  yet  there  was  hope 
in  repentance.  This  fair  prophetic  vision  of 
the  final  repentance  and  restoration  of  Israel 
oame,  in  his  last  days,  to  bless  the  heart  of  the 
man  who  had  so  deeply  loved,  so  perfectly  for¬ 
given.  Out  of  the  furnace  of  his  grief  had 
oome  this  supreme  recompense — the  consoions- 
ness  that  his  experience  had  been  not  a  mean- 


*ObMrvp  in  many  of  the  prophetic  passages  which  fol¬ 
low  a  feature  which  Professor  Moulton  terms  the  **  pen¬ 
dulum  movement,"  the  utterance  oscillating  between 
two  states  of  feeling ;  a  poetic  form  peculiar  to  Hebrew 
prophecy,  and  whicb  in  a  certain  sense  takes  the  place 
of  dramatic  utte  anoe  and  reply. 

fThis  passage  is  by  many  scholars  deemed  a  later  inter¬ 
polation.  With  all  modesty  I  must  hold  that  this  view  Is 
based  upon  an  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
the  book,  due  to  an  inadequate  understanding  of  Itsllt- 
erary  character.  But  it  may  well  have  been  generations 
longer  before  the  majority  cf  Israel  reached  Hosea’s 
view  of  a  personal  immortality. 


ingless  affliction  but  a  parable  of  the  Divine 
love — the  revelation  that  the  love  of  God  was 
eternal,  and  could  never  be  shaken  by  his  chil¬ 
dren’s  sin.  The  prophecy  closes  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  dramatic  lyric,  in  which  Israel,  Jehovah 
and  the  prophet  give  full  expression  to  this 
new  revelation  of  the  ^rnal  jove_gf_GodJN^ 

[Prophet]  Turn  again  Israel,  unto  Jehovah  thy  God, 
For  thou  hast  fallen  by  thine  own  iniquity. 

Take  with  you  words  and  turn  unto  J^ovah; 

Say  unto  him  everything. 

[Israel]  Forgive  iniquity  and  accept  good  things; 

And  we  will  render  the  fruit  of  our  lips. 

Assyria  cannot  save  us. 

Upon  horses  we  will  not  ride  (we  will  not  appeal  to  Egypt) 
And  we  will  not  say  any  more  "our  god” 

To  the  work  of  our  hands  (will  no  longer  be  idolaters); 
—Thou  by  whom  the  orphan  receives  compassion! 

[Jehovah]  I  will  heal  their  apostasy, 

1  will  love  tbem  freely; 

For  my  anger  hath  turned  from  him. 

I  will  be  as  the  dew  to  Israel; 

He  shall  bloom  as  the  wild  flower. 

And  strike  his  roots  like  Lebanon, 

His  shoots  shall  grow. 

And  his  maje  ty  shall  be  as  the  olive. 

And  he  shall  have  scent  like  Lebanon; 

Those  who  abide  in  his  shadow  shall  return. 

They  shall  quicken  the  corn. 

And  bloom  like  the  vine. 

And  their  memory  shall  be  as  the  wine  of  Lebanon. 
[Israel]  What  have  I  to  do  any  more  with  idols? 
[Jehovah]  I  have  responded,  and  I  shall  regard  him. 

[Israel]  I  am  like  a  green  cypress— (not  a  fruit  bear¬ 
ing  tree). 

[Jehovah]  Of  me  is  thy  fruit  found. 

[Prophet]  Whoso  is  wise  let  him  understand  these  things; 
ITnderstanding.  let  him  know  them: 

That  the  ways  of  Jehovah  are  upright. 

And  the  righteous  walk  therein. 

But  transgressors  stumble  therein."  (Professor  Briggs’s 
translation.) 

We  see  now  how  the  idea  of  the  marriage 
relation  between  God  and  Israel  kept  the  nation 
pure  in  heart,  especially  from  this  time  for¬ 
ward,  when  they  were  about  to  come  into 
close  relations  with  the  gross  sensuality  of 
Assyria,  the  subtle  licentiousness  of  Egypt,  the 
foul  corruption  of  Rome.  Sexual  sin  was  not 
and  never  has  been  the  sin  of  Israel — its  sig¬ 
nificance  is  too  terrible  for  that.  And  for  this 
reason  the  Biblical  writers  can  use  a  plainness 
of  speech  impossible  to  any  others.  We  all 
know  that  there  are  some  startlingly  frank 
passages  in  the  prophets.  No  modern  novelist 
has  made  so  close  a  study  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes  as  we  find  in  that  parable  of 
love  which  Ezekiel  gives  in  his  sixteenth  chap¬ 
ter  and  the  still  more  minute  analysis  of  the 
relations  of  a  woman  and  her  lovers  in  his 
twenty-third  chapter.  Not  Maupassant  and 
Daudet,  not  the  later  novels  of  Meredith  and 
Hardy,  have  anything  like  the  realism  of  these 
chapters,  yet  these  we  need  not  fear  to  give  to 
our  sons  and  daughters  to  read,  while  we 
rightly  dread  the  influence  of  those  upon  the 
immature  minds  of  the  young,  however  good 
the  purpose  with  which  they  may  have  been 
written.  There  is  in  all  modern  literature  no 
more  striking  lesson  in  sexual  morality  than 
Flaubert’s  Madame  Bovary  .  If  ever  a  novel 
taught  the  truth  that  the  wages  of  sin  it  death 
that  novel  teaches  it— teaches  it  without  one 
gloss  or  thinnest  veil  over  the  hideous  naked 
truth ;  teaches  it  without  one  touch  of  pity 
or  pathos  that  might  allure  a  youth  to  try  for 
himself  and  see  If  after  all  things  are  as  bad  as 
they  are  painted.  And  yet  the  French  author¬ 
ities  did  right  in  forbidding  the  circulation  of 
the  book ;  for  with  all  Flaubert’s  honesty  of 
purpose,  hie  whole  hearted  desire  so  to  paint 
that  sin  to  which  his  fellow  countrymen  are 
most  addicted  that  it  should  forevermore  be 
loathsome  in  their  eyes,  he  had  made  a  bad 
book ;  one  that  is  corrupting  by  its  very  fidelity, 
by  the  exquisite  art  and  grace  with  which  he 
has  known  how  to  be  true  to  the  gruesome 
reality. 

These  chapters  in  Ezekiel  treat  of  the  same 
subject,  with  a  realism  to  which  Flaubert’s 
fidelity  to  troth  seems  a  thin  veneer:  yet  they 
are  safe  reading;  they  arouse  not  one  false 
emotion,  quicken  no  unhealthy  susceptibility. 
What  is  the  difference?  What  can  it  be  but 
this  (for  simply  to  say  it  is  inspired  only  begs 
the  question)  that  Flaubert  has  seen  no  room 
for  repentance,  and  to  paint  sin  without  show¬ 
ing  that  it  may  be  repented  of  is  immoral. 
And  yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  man  there 


*Thi8  fourteenth  chapter  is  In  ^neral  not  attributed 
by  recent  scbolart  to  Hosea,  and  this  on  literary  grounds. 
It  certainly  is  from  a  literary  point  of  view  a  decided 
falling  off  from  the  noblest  utterances  of  th  is  marvel  Ions 
volume.  Yet  I  venture  here  to  differ  even  from  so  high 
a  literary  authority  as  Professor  Moulton,  and  to  ascribe 
the  chapter  to  Hosea,  possibly  in  extreme  old  age,  but 
still  the  man  who  had  sounded  the  depths  of  the  mystery 
of  (Sod’s  love  hy  the  tremendous  experiences  of  his  own. 
No  other  prophetic  utterance  is  so  perfectly  a  conclusion 
of  Hosea’s  prophecy ;  indeed,  without  this  chapter  the 
prophecy  has  no  conclusion.  And  no  other  prophet 
known  to  us  oould  have  written  it. 


is  no  room  for  repontanoe  of  persistont  sin  liko 
this ;  it  destroys  the  very  faculty  of  repent¬ 
ance.  Gomer  conld  never  have  appreciated  the 
character  of  her  husband’s  forgiving  love. 
But  Jehovah  is  God,  not  man.  In  relations 
with  him  repentance  is  forever  possible,  Md 
so  love,  having  been  multiplied  into  infinity, 
has  been  raised  to  a  higher  power  than  it  oould 
else  have  reached.  All  through  these  chap¬ 
ters  it  is  the  relation  of  God  to  man  that  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  terms  of  the  relation  beween  man 
and  woman ;  and  so  the  very  words  have  been 
stripped  of  all  secondary  significance,  and  the 
human  relation  itself  translated  into  terms  <jf 
the  divine.  And  through  this  translation  _  it 
came  to  pass  that  not  only  under  the  old  dis¬ 
pensation,  and  to  the  pure  hearted  Hebrew, 
God  oould  reveal  hie  love  in  a  parable  of 
human  experience,  but  that  under  the  new  dis¬ 
pensation  and  to  sensuous  Greeks  and  sensual 
Orientals  the  inspired  Apostle — himself  unmar¬ 
ried — could  picture  the  love  of  Christ  for  his 
church  in  words  which  give  the  true  meaning 
of  marriage ;  words  whose  meaning  has  not 
yet  been  fathomed  by  Christian  civilization, 
which  sees  in  man,  not  the  saviour  but  the 
destroyer  of  woman;  words  which  mothers 
might  well  read  to  their  sons  and  fathers  to 
their  daughters  on  their  wedding  day : 

“  Wives,  submit  yourself  unto  your  own  husbands,  as 
unto  the  I^rd.  For  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife, 
even  as  (in  the  same  way  that)  Christ  ’is  the  head  of  the 
Church:  and  he  Is  the  saviour ot  the  body.  Therefore 
(for  that  reason)  as  the  church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so 
let  wives  be  to  their  own  busiiands  in  everything. 

Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the 
Church,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  hemight  sanctify  and 
cleanse  It,  with  the  washing  of  water  hy  the  word  ;  that 
he  might  present  It  to  himself  a  glorious  Church,  not 
having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  but  that  It 
should  he  holy  and  without  blemish.  So  ought  men  to 
love  their  wives.” 

'^'For  thousands  of  years  the  love  of  God  has 
been  the  blessed  certainty  of  those  who  know 
him;  but  it  is  not  a  mere  happening  that  the 
revelation  of  it  came  by  way  of  the  experiences 
of  married  life.  The  trouble  with  much  of 
present  day  literature,  and  the  darkest  aspect 
of  present  day  life,  is  that  men  and  women 
forget  this  truth  of  the  typical  sacredness  of 
wedded  love.  When  this  is  generally  realized 
the  world  will  be  a  better  place.  It  is  a  better 
place  already  for  those  who  know  this  sacred 
secret,  discovered  in  the  agony  of  a  passion  in 
which  love  triumphed  over  wrong  and  shame. 
The  world  became  a  holier  and  a  more  intelligi- 
ble  place  in  the  day  when  its  darkest  mystery 
thus  found  its  key.  L.  S.  H. 


OF  PRESENT  INTEREST 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  L’  Eglise  Libre, 
the  organ  of  the  Free  (Presbyterian)  Church 
of  France,  that  notwithstanding  Huguenot 
sympathy  and  English  antipathy  the  Protestants 
of  France  desire  the  victory  of  British  arms  in 
South  Africa.  “Their  (the  Boers’)  triumph,’’ 
says  this  journal,  “would  mean  a  backwud 
movement  in  both  mission  work  and  civilization 
in  South  Africa.  ’  ’  The  country  occupied  by  na¬ 
tive  tribes  such  as  the  Bassutos,  who  were  par¬ 
tially  subjected  by  the  Boers  thirty  years  ago, 
would  soon  have  been  divided  into  farmsteads 
and  the  natives  reduced  to  quasi  servitude  by 
the  Boer  landlords.  The  English  have  suffered 
wrongs:  the  war  entered  upon  by  Cape  Colony 
against  the  Bassutos  iu  1880  was  iniquitous. 
The  Jameson  raid  was  little  else  than  filibuster¬ 
ing  ;  but  these  facts  do  not  prove  that  England 
was  unjustified  and  unjust  in  this  quarrel,  says 
this  paper,  which  being  Protestant  by  no 
means  shares  the  anti-British  feeling  prevalent 
in  France. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
will  be  enriched  by  one  of  the  finest  collection 
of  gems  and  precious  stones  in  the  world. 
This  is  the  collection  now  on  exhibition  in  the 
United  States  section  of  the  Department  of 
Mines  and  Metallurgy  in  the  Palace  of  Fores¬ 
ts,  Hunting  and  Fishing  at  the  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion.  It  was  gathered  with  great  care  by 
George  F.  Knnz.  The  primary  object  of  the 
collection  was  to  illustrate  all  varieties  of 
precious  stones  and  the  many  forms  of  cutting, 
and  those  of  an  important  feature  from  North 
America  included  in  the- exhibit  are  a  22  carat 
Wisconsin  diamond,  another  of  8  carats,  rare 
blue  and  colored  sapphires  of  Montana,  a  60- 
carat  green  tourmaline  gem,  and  colored  tour¬ 
malines  from  Maine,  Connecticut  and  Cali¬ 
fornia;  a  rook  crystal  ball  of  7  1-16  inches, 
from  Mokelumne  Hill,  California ;  hundreds  of 
New  Mexican  turquoises,  spessarites  and  rare 
garnets  from  New  Mexico,  Virginia  and  else¬ 
where.  There  are  also  hundreds  of  pearls  of 
different  colors,  showing  all  the  various  stages 
of  growth.  Two  monographs,  which  are  to  go 
with  the  collection,  describe  many  of  these 
specimens. 
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WHY! 

Jesse  Pickard. 

Why  should  a  man  whom  God  has  blessed  with  health 
And  riches  far  above  the  common  lot. 

And  crowded  him  around  with  all  the  wealth 
Of  love  and  joy  which  other  men  have  not; 

Why  should  he,  when  his  God  so  kind  has  been. 

Be  jealous  of  the  gifts  of  happiness. 

With  which  kind  Gtod  has  blessed  the  other  men. 

And  thinks  not  God’s  great  mercy  to  confess? 

I  cannot  see  why  ’tls;  unless  it  be 

His  heart  is  blind  so  that  he  cannot  see 
The  love  and  happiness  on  every  side. 

And  80  its  goal  of  peace  he  misses  wide. 

To  make  the  joy  with  which  he  has  been  blest 
The  joy  of  others  and  their  happiness. 


THE  DEBT  OF  HONOR. 

U  Every  son  when  he  goes  away  from  home 
carries  with  him  the  honor  of  the  home  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  he  may  either  enhance 
it  or  dissipate  it.  If  he  does  well,  his  snccess 
is  doubled,  for  it  is  not  only  an  ornament  to 
himself,  bnt  a  crown  of  honor  to  his  parents. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  world  more  teaching 
than  the  pride  of  a  father  or  mother  in  a  son’s 
success.  Many  a  student,  in  the  rivalries  of 
academic  life,  is  thinking  about  this  more 
than  anything  else,  and  on  the  day  when  he  is 
being  applauded  by  hundreds,  he  is  thinking 
chiefly  of  hearts  far  away  that  are  glorying  in 
his  honor.  In  the  battles  of  life  in  a  city  like 
this,  there  ''are  multitudes  doing  their  best, 
living  laborious  days,  shaking  off  the  tempter, 
and  keeping  straight  in  the  middle  of  the  nar. 
row  way,  for  the  sake  of  those  far  off  whose 
hearts  will  be  cheered  by  their  well-doing  and 
would  be  broken  by  their  ill-doing.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  sight  more  touching — certainly 
there  is  not  one  that  touches  me  more— than 
when  a  youth,  who  has  been  away  in  another 
city  or  in  a  foreign  land,  and  bears  in  his  face 
and  demeanor  tokens  of  his  well-doing,  comes 
back  some  Sabbath  to  the  church  in  which  his 
boyhood  has  been  spent,  and  sits  again  side  by 
side  with  the  proud  hearts  that  love  him. 
Where  is  there  a  disappointment  so  keen,  or  a 
disgrace  so  poignant,  as  he  inflicts,  who  comes 
not  back  because  be  dare  not,  having  in  the 
foreign  land  or  the  distant  city  soiled  his  good 
name,  and  rolled  the  honor  of  his  home  in  the 
dust? — Selected. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  NANTUCKET  MOOR. 

Anne  Wilson. 

Dorothy  had  been  very  happy  playing  paper 
dolls  all  the  morning,  bnt  after  dinner  I  heard 
her  say,  “O,  dear,  I  am  so  tired  of  these  same 
dolls  every  day,  and  no  little  girls  here.  I 
wish  I  could  have  Ruth.  Oan’t  we  get  some 
new  dolls,  mamma?” 

Now  Ruth  was  a  little  girl  who  lived  in  the 
same  apartment  house  in  New  York,  near 
Central  Park,  and  she  was  spending  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  while  Doro¬ 
thy  was  away  off  on  a  little  island  in  the 
Atlantic.  There  were  no  towns  near  with 
shops  where  one  could  get  a  new  supply  of 
dolls,  and  all  her  mamma  could  do  was  to 
promise  them  when  home  again. 

The  day  before,  while  taking  a  walk,  I  bad 
seen  many  little  children  playing  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  on  the  moor,  so  I  said,  "Let  us  go  to¬ 
gether  and  see  how  the  little  moor  children 
play.”  Dorothy  was  delighted,  and  we  were 
soon  on  our  way. 

I  told  her  that  there  was  one  very  strange 
thing  about  these  children,  for  those  that 
played  together  had  the  same  name.  When  we 
•  see  a  group  of  children  at  home,  there  are 
seldom  two  that  are  called  Grace,  Anna,  or 
Edith ;  but  here,  even  when  there  were  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more,  they  bad  the  same  name. 

We  followed  an  old  winding  road,  the  ocean 
in  full  view,  and  so  near  we  could  hear  the 


breakers  rolling  in.  Soon  we  came  to  a  field 
enclosed  by  a  weather  beaten  fence.  This  was 
easily  climbed,  and  in  there  were  the  children 
with  big  black  eyes,  called  blaok-eyed  Susan. 
They  were  having  a  stately,  but  merry 
quadrille— bowing  politely,  crossing  and  meet¬ 
ing  their  partners,  whom  they  saluted,  then 
retreating.  Over  and  over  again  they  did  this 
while  we  watched  them. 

Song  sparrows  furnished  the  music,  and 
every  now  and  then  was  heard  the  grass¬ 
hopper’s  shrill  note.  These  children  were  very 
strong,  playing  and  dancing  as  well  in  the  rain 
as  in  the  sunshine.  Their  short  orange  dresses 
withou  toverskirts  uited  their  eyes  and  made 
them  look  like  a  band  of  gypsies. 

They  were  very  fond  of  each  other  and  filled 
the  whole  field,  rarely  having  any  playmate 
that  did  not  belong  to  their  family,  excepting 
their  little  cousins  in  white  dresses,  called 
Marguerite.  I  have  heard— but  I  should  not 
want  to  believe  it — that  they  treated  unkindly 
or  drove  away  all  other  of  the  moor  children 
who  had  tried  to  come  in  and  play  with  them. 
Some  people  call  them  Rude  Beckia,  and  that 
may  be  the  reason. 

Very  soon  after  leaving  these  children,  we 
found  we  were  in  the  midst  of  some  bright 
scarlet  dresses,  that  would  make  glad  any 
heart.  They  were  worn  by  very  beautiful  chil¬ 
dren,  although  they  had  large  freckles,  caused 
by  standing  all  day  in  the  sun.  Their  name 
was  Lily.  These  were  playing  in  bright  little 
groups  across  the  moor.  Just  one  wore  a 
yellow  dress,  and  while  we  looked  at  it,  a 
cruel  man— with  long  hair,  and  spectacles  on 
his  nose— came  by,  took  her  up,  and  put  her 
in  a  large  tin  box  he  had  strapped  on  his  back. 
I  am  sure  she  wished  then  she  had  dressed 
like  her  sisters. 

Our  walk  now  brought  us  to  a  clump  of 
bashes.  As  we  came  nearer  we  saw  the  Roses 
were  playing  hide-and-go-go-seek  among  the 
leaves.  The  Butterflies  seemed  to  have  been 
invited  to  join  in  the  game,  and  so  the  fun 
went  on— a  flash  of  gold  and  a  gleam  of  pink. 

Every  now  and  then  a  roguish  Rose  would 
hide  so  far  behind  the  leaves,  that  the  Butter¬ 
fly  would  have  to  give  up  the  search  and  find 
another  playmate.  These  children  are  often 
called  Wild  Rose,  for  they  climb  fences,  and 
will  scratch  and  tear  if  a  stranger  comes  nearer 
to  them  than  they  like. 

The  Lilys  softly  stirred  as  if  they  were 
clapping  their  hands  at  the  merry  pranks  of 
the  Roses.  Many  of  the  Roses  formed  a  ring 
to  protect  the  little  pale  and  delicate  children 
that  lived  in  the  Swamp,  among  the  Ferns  and 
Mosses — two  families  of  long  descent. 

Far  in  the  Swamp  were  the  children  named 
Azalea.  ^Their  white  faces  and  clammy  fingers 
made  them  seem  like  the  spirits  of  children 
playing  there. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  all  the  Moor  chil¬ 
dren  were  girls,  but  there  were  some  boys. 
The  Weed  family  were  all  boys  and  were  the 
largest  family  there ;  in  fact,  there  were  more 
big  and  little  Weeds  than  one  could  count  in 
many  years.  These  boys  were  not  highly 
esteemed,  because  they  were  so  pushing,  and 
insisted  on  coming  in  and  taking  part  in  the 
games  of  the  other  children,  and  crowding 
them  out.  Although  they  were  picked  up  and 
thrown  out,  they  would  persist  in  returning. 

There  was  another  thing  very  bad  about 
them.  Sometimes  they  disguised  themselves 
in  beautiful  clothing,  and  were  not  recognized 
as  Weeds,  until  some  ill-bred  behavior  would 
show  they  belonged  to  the  Weed  family. 

We  also  saw  the  Berry  family.  There  were 
very  few  of  them  left,  and  they  told  us  how 
their  relatives  had  all  been  taken  by  cannibals 
on  the  Island,  who  actually  thought  them  good 
to  eat.  These  Berrys  were  very  blue  indeed, 
when  they  thought  of  their  sad  fate.  At  this 


point  we  were  surprised  to  see  that  the  sun 
was  setting,  and  we  would  have  to  hasten 
homewards.  Dorothy  says  she  does  not  want 
any  New  York  dolls  here,  she  would  rather  go 
and  see  the  children  of  the  Nantucket  Moor. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 


RAIN  SONG. 

Annie  Isabel  Willis. 

Rain,  silver  rain. 

Tinkling  on  the  pane. 

The  earth  drinks  softly  what  It  needs. 

The  gay  sky  lowers  like  a  pall. 

The  hare  twigs  string  the  drops  like  beads. 

And  still  the  silver  showers  fall. 

Rain,  rain,  rain. 

Silver,  dropping  rain  I 

Rain,  pearly  rain, 

Gilding  down  the  pane. 

The  fence  rails  have  a  crystal  edge. 

The  brimming  sponts  ponr  fountains  free. 

The  flowers  on  the  window  ledge 
Are  fresh  and  bright  as  they  can  be. 

Rain,  rain,  rain. 

Pearly,  gliding  rain  I 

Rain,  sparkling  rain. 

Shining  on  the  pane. 

A  bit  of  blue  in  yonder  sky. 

Swift  signs  of  clearing  all  about. 

Some  broken  clouds  drift  quickly  by. 

And  lo  !  the  sun  Is  shining  out. 

Gkx>d-bye,  rain. 

Shining,  sparkling  rain  I 

—Selected. 


MY  NEIGHBOR’S  CAT. 

Do  animals  reason?  This  is  a  question  my 
neighbor  and  I  were  discussing,  when  she  told 
me  this  story  to  prove  that  she  was  right  in 
answering  in  the  affirmative.  As  the  oat  story 
is  strictly  true,  it  will  find  its  place  in  our 
Observation  Oar,  I  am  sure. 

“It  was  our  old  barn  cat,  which  proved  to 
me  that  animals  reason,”  began  my  neighbor, 

“and  she  was  a  very  cross  oat  that  never  oared 
to  make  friends  with  anybody.  I  encountered 
her  whenever  I  went  out  to  feed  my  chickens, 
and  no  kind  words  or  attempts  at  caressing, 
ever  met  with  any  response  with  her.  But 
one  night,  just  before  dusk,  as  I  was  feeding 
my  chickens,  she  came  up  to  me  and  purred 
and  rubbed  herself  against  my  dress.  1 
thought  it  very  strange,  especially  as  she  fol¬ 
lowed  me  into  the  house,  and  when  I  sat  down 
she  Jumped  into  my  lap  and  looked  up  into  my 
face  with  a  look  of  entreaty,  and  a  mewing 
that  sounded  as  if  she  were  unfolding  the 
troubles  of  her  heart  to  me.  When  I  got  out 
of  my  chair  a  few  moments  afterwards  she  kept 
running  across  the  floor  in  front  of  me  and 
coming  back  every  few  steps  as  if  to  lead  me 
on.  I  went  out  of  doors  with  her  and  she  led 
me  to  the  bam. 

“She  seemed  to  be  in  great  distress  and  kept 
looking  up  to  the  hay  mow.  ‘What  is  it,  old 
oat?’  I  asked.  She  answered  me  with  a  purr 
and  a  mew.  I  cast  my  eyes  op  to  the  hay  mow 
and  saw  my  persistent  old  hen  sitting  on  the 
hay  in  the  corner.  I  had  been  trying  for  a 
fortnight  to  ‘break  her  up,’  for  it  was  too  late 
in  the  season  to  have  a  brood  of  chickens  to 
care  for.  Bnt  the  old  hen  would  keep  on  set¬ 
ting.  I  had  no  thought  that  she  was  connected 
at  all  with  the  old  oat  and  her  troubled  condi¬ 
tion,  but  I  called  to  the  man  to  come  into  the 
barn  and  told  him  to  climb  up  on  the  mow  and 
take  that  hen  off,  but  before  he  oonld  get  there 
the  old  oat  had  climbed  up  and  began  striking 
the  hen  with  her  paw,  and  the  hen,  when  she 
was  struck  first  on  one  side  of  her  head  and 
then  on  the  other,  pecked  the  cat,  and  shrieked 
out  at  her  as  only  hens  can.  The  man  lifted 
the  hen,  and  lo  and  behold,  there  were  three 
little  kittens  brought  to  view.  The  mother 
oat  quickly  let  us  know  to  whoin.  tfae]rt)etonK^  - 

and  quietly  curled  herself  iJji«I^Aninx  tow  T/Ij' 

had  evidently  been  cuffed  J>y 
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had  taken  her  darlings  from  her  and  fearing 
the  assanlt  of  her  sharp  beak  had  come  to  me 
for  help.  The  hen,  in  her  distress  to  find  a 
soft  warm  place  to  make  her  nest,  had  discov¬ 
ered  the  little  rolls  of  fnr,  as  she  probably 
thought  they  were  and  sat  down  on  them,  con¬ 
gratulating  herself  probably,  that  at  last  she 
had  settled  herself  permanently. 

“After  that  time  the  old  cat  seemed  to 
always  give  me  a  hearty  welcome  when  I  met 
her  anywhere.  She  evidently  had  seen  my 
familiarities  with  the  fowl  families  and 
thought  me  surely  the  proper  person  to  get  her 
stolen  children  back  again.  *  ’  S.  T.  P. 


THE  SILENT  H16HWAT.* 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

Ohapter  xxni. 

For  weeks  Tonillier  had  been  detained  in 
Paris,  while  with  all  his  heart  he  longed  to 
hasten  away — to  the  South  and  to  Beriedd. 
There  were  wetny  forms  and  details  relative 
to  his  release  from  his  head-mastership,  and 
when  these  were  done  with,  the  malady  in  his 
eyes  suddenly  developed  new  features,  and  for 
a  time  he  was  in  the  oculist’s  hands.  It  was 
the  middle  of  May  when  at  last  he  was  free, 
and  the  same  evening  saw  him  at  the  Lyons 
Railway  station  taking  the  train  for  Olermont 
Ferrand  and  the  Oevennes. 

During  all  these  weeks  he  had  not  written  to 
Heriedd.  Keenly  as  he  felt  his  obligation  to 
tell  her  of  the  change  through  which  he  had 
passed,  he  yet  could  not  deny  himself  the 
happiness  of  looking  into  her  dear  eyes  while 
he  told  his  story,  of  seeing  the  flash  of  human 
joy  light  up  that  heavenly  calm  with  which 
they  had  last  looked  into  his.  So  he  had 
pledged  Bellah  to  secrecy,  when  after  leaving 
Qeorge  and  his  family  at  Gnegnon  he  had  gone 
to  Olameoy,  told  her  his  story,  learned  of 
Heriedd’s  welfare,  and  secured  Bellah’s  promise 
to  keep  him  informed  as  to  her  sister’s  move¬ 
ments. 

It  had  long  been  Heriedd’s  wish  to  visit  the 
scenes  most  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  after  spending  the  winter  in 
the  old  home  of  their  family  in  a  warm  valley 
of  Vauclnse,  she  and  Bene  had  crossed  the 
Rhone,  and  entering  the  Oevennes  by  that 
magnificent  mountain  gateway  through  which 
the  Garden  issues  into  the  plain  at  Andnze, 
they  had  spent  several  weeks  in  driving  by  easy 
stages  from  one  to  another  point  celebrated 
in  the  sad  story  of  French  Protestantism. 

fSt.  Jean-dn-Ckud,  where  the  holiness  of 
martyrdom  still  lingers,  Pont  de  Montvert, 
where  the  fierce  revolt  from  persecution  broke 
out  in  the  Oamisard  war,  wild  forest  fastnesses 
where  at  peril  of  their  lives  the  hunted  Prot¬ 
estants  used  to  assemble  for  the  “Desert 
meetings,’’  by  which  their  faith  and  fortitude 
were  nurtured — hill  side  oaves  where  pastors 
were  hidden  upon  whose  heads  a  price  hi^  been 
set — one  by  one  they  had  visited  these  scenes 
of  brave  and  pathetic  memory. 

At  last  accounts  they  had  reached  Florae, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Cau$se  country ;  and 
leaving  the  train  at  the  little  mountain  station, 
Ste  O^ile  d’ Andorge,  Tonillier  took  a  seat  beside 
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How  Much  You  Eat 

Is  not  the  question,  but  how  much  you  di¬ 
gest,  because  food  does  good  only  when  it 
18  digested  and  assimilated,  taken  up  by  the 
blood  and  made  into  muscle,  nerve,  bone 
and  tissue.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  restores  to 
the  stomach  its  rowers  of  digestion.  T^en 
appetite  is  natural  and  healthy.  Then 
dyspepsia  is  gone,  and  strength,  elasticity  | 
and  endurance  return. 

Distress— “Food  caased  great  distress  In  my  i 
I  stomach  and  I  became  so  weak  I  conld  not  do  any 
work.  I  was  growing  worse  when  I  began  taking 
Hoods  Sarsaparilla.  Now  I  am  well  and  I  owe  lx  i 
ail  to  Hood’s.”  Mrs.  N.  J.  Brtan,  Hamilton, 

N.  Y.  ’  ^  , 

HOOD’S 

Sarsaparilla  '■ 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Blood  Medicine 
I  Sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1.00.  I 

Ml  _  _  _  . 
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^  Beware  or  Imitations  . 


and  Genuine  worcesi* 

Ladies,at  luncheon  parties  and  at  all  home* 
meals. will  find  a  delicacy  of  flavor  in  all 
dishes  savored  with  this  sauce -for  soups, 
fish,  meats,  gravy,  game,  salads  etc. 


&IONATIIRF 
on  every  iHjnie. 


John  DuneanaAons 

Agents -New 


the  driver  of  the  old-fashioned  lumbering  dili¬ 
gence  for  a  twenty-five  mile  drive.  It  led 
along  that  magnificent  mountain  road  which 
leads  by  th$  head  waters  of  the  river  Gard  and 
over  the  divide  to  the  source  of  the  Tamon,  and 
along  the  precipice  hundreds  of  feet  above  the 
stream  to  the  little  metropolis  hidden  away  in 
the  circle  of  the  hills.  The  magnificent  sweeps 
of  the  mountain  road,  its  splendid  viaducts 
and  daring  solutions  of  difiicnlties,  the  superb 
views  of  valley  and  crag,  of  ruined  castle  and 
antique  villeige,  were  only  minor  elements  in 
the  interest  of  the  journey.  The  schoolmaster 
was  familiar  with  the  history  of  his  country, 
and  it  was  with  a  peculiar  thrill  of  sympathy, 
bom  of  his  new-found  faith,  that  he  recalled 
to  mind  that  here  in  this  secluded  valley  men 
and  women,  yes  and  children,  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  outrage  and  to  torture  in  the  name 
of  religion ;  that  above  on  the  level  tablelands 
of  the  Cauates  they  had  been  hunted  like  wild 
beasts.  He  knew  enough  of  the  physical 
geography  of  his  country  to  understand  that 
these  oorragated  cr^s  which  stood  up  against 
the  sky  were  a  lasting  witness  of  the  revenge 
of  time  upon  the  wasteful  oraelty  of  an  absolute 
monarch  and  a  reckless  people.  Rich  forests, 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  had  once  waved  upon 
those  high  tablelands,  but  at  command  of  “the 
Sun  King’’  they  had  been  leveled  for  hundreds 
of  square  miles,  that  the  favorite  pastime  of 
the  court,  the  chasse  aux  Huguenots,  might  the 
more  merrily  go  forward ;  and  nature  and  the 
oentnries  had  taken  their  revenge.  For  the 
soil  had  all  been  washed  away,  and  the  soft 
limestone  mass  on  which  it  rested  had  become 
corragated  and  worn,  and  that  vast  region  was 
forever  given  over  to  barrenness  and  sterility. 
As  they  were  descending  into  Florae  the 
driver,  himself  a  son  of  the  Huguenots,  pointed 
out  to  Tonillier  a  singular  group  of  castellated 
rocks  upon  the  skyline  of  the  precipitous 
mountain.  “The  Books  of  the  Oamisards,  ’’  folk 
called  them,  he  said,  because  one  time  when 
the  chasse  aux  Huguenots  was  at  its  merriest  a 
party  of  hiding  Oamisards  being  discovered  by 
a  body  of  dragoons— the  ’  *  booted  missionaries’  ’ 
of  Louis  XIV.  —each  Oamisard  had  clasped  a 
dragoon  by  the  waist  and  leaped  over  the 
precipice — to  be  dashed  to  pieces  a  thousand 
feet  below. 

The  sun  had  dropped  below  the  castellated 
rampart  of  the  hills  and  the  pretty  little  city  lay 
in  the  shadow  as  the  diligence  rattled  along 
the  narrow  street  and  drew  up  with  a  great 
clatter  at  the  door  of  the  hotel.  Among  the 
lookers-on  was  B^ne  Ol^rino,  for  bellah  had 
written  him  of  the  schoolmaster’s  intended 
visit,  asking  him  to  prepare  Heriedd,  but  care¬ 
fully  respecting  the  confidence  Tonillier  had 
reposed  in  her. 

It  was  impossible  for  R^ne  not  to  perceive 
that  a  great  change  had  been  wrought  in  this 
man  whom  he  had  once  so  blindly  admired  and 
then  so  bitterly  hated ;  but  they  exchanged  only 
the  merest  words  of  greeting  and  at  the  door 
of  Heriedd’s  room  the  brother  turned  away. 

She  was  waiting  for  him,  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  this  woman  from  whom 
Tonillier  had  parted  ten  years  before.  Already 
then  she  had  passed  beyond  early  girlhood, 
and  now  she  was  a  woman  nearing  middle  age ; 
but  to  Tonillier  she  seemed  to  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  a  state  in  which  there  is  neither 
youth  nor  age.  So  ethereal  she  looked  as  she 
stood  there,  her  transparent  face  slightly 
suffused  with  pink,  her  dark  eyes  shining  like 
stars,  her  slender  figure  bent  slightly  as  if  it 
would  follow  her  outstretched  hands— she 
seemed  to  him  like  a  pitying  angel  sent  to  lead 
him  to  those  high  joys  from  which  he  had 
so  resolutely  turned  away. 

As  on  that  day  ten  years  ago  when  he  had 
bidden  her  farewell,  he  went  forward  and 
kneeled  at  her  feet,  and  as  in  that  cruel  moment 
of  {Murting,  she  gently  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
hei^.  And  then  he  sprang  up  and  caught  her 
in  his  arms,  for  Heriedd  had  swayed  and  would 
have  fallen. 


She  smiled  up  into  his  face  as  he  carried  her 
to  a  reclining  chair  near  the  window.  _  “1  am 
not  very  strong,  ’  ’  she  said ;  then  taking  him 
by  the  hand  as  he  stood  beside  her,  she  added: 
“Tell  me  all  about  it. 

And  he,  kneeling  a^in  beside  her,  told  her 
all  the  story,  gazing  into  her  eyes,  and  seeing 
there,  as  he  had  hoped,  the  light  of  human  joy. 
Only  there  was  mingled  with  it  a  radiance 
that  seemed  to  be  of  heaven. 

“I  knew  it  would  come,  Olemenyz, ’’  she 
said  when  he  had  finished.  “And  of  late  I 
have  seemed  to  know  that  it  would  come  in 
time.  1  have  been  almost  expecting  you, 
01emen(,'z.  ’  ’ 

He  knew  what  she  meant,  but  for  the 
moment  it  could  not  cloud  his  joy.  It  was 
enough  to  know  that  they  were  at  last  one 
In  Christ,  and  that  death  itself  could  not  di¬ 
vide  them. 

A  few  days  of  indescribable  blessedness 
followed.  They  had  hours  of  happy  talk,  and 
other  hours  when  Heriedd  was  too  weary  for 
talk :  it  was  happiness  enough  to  sit  together 
hand  in  hand.  Sometimes  Tonillier  read  aloud, 
chiefly  in  the  New  Testament,  pausing  at  times 
for  a  word  of  comment  or  explanation  from 
Heriedd.  Occasionally  she  was  strong  enough 
for  a  walk,  and  then  their  talk  was  apt  to  be 
of  the  past  heroic  days,  and  the  witness  bearing 
of  those  to  whom  the  love  of  Christ  was  more 
than  life.  Sometimes  they  would  stop  to  rest 
in  some  friendly  doorway,  at  the  request  of 
some  man  or  woman  to  whose  heart  the  dying 
woman  made  silent  appeal ;  and  then  the  talk 
would  be  of  present  religions  conditions.  The 
proportion  of  Protestants  in  Florae  now  was 
small,  and  the  church  still  felt  the  depressing 
influence  of  generations  of  stem  repression. 
They  were  told  the  word  Protestant  had  rather 
a  political  than  a  religions  significance ;  but 
though  “the  faithful’’  were  almost  without 
exception  poor  laboring  folk,  they  gave  gen¬ 
erously  to  the  support  of  their  church.  The 
richest  man  among  them,  the  pastor  said,  a 
tnan  with  three  children,  who  had  never  in  his 
life  earned  two  francs  a  day,  gave  regularly 
and  promptly  two  hundred  francs  a  year,  and 
fifty  members  had  subscribed  eight  thousand 
francs  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  which 
had  lain  in  rains  since  the  days  of  persecu¬ 
tion. 

And  Heriedd  looked  at  Tonillier  and  whis¬ 
pered,  “Some  day  our  Mission  must  come 
here;’’  and  Tonillier  pressed  her  hand,  accept¬ 
ing  thus  his  life  work. 

On  Sunday  morning  Heriedd  was  unusually 
well  and  they  went  to  church  together.  It  was 
communion  Sunday,  and  though  he  might  not 
join  with  her,  Tonillier  sympathized  with 
Heriedd’s  longing  for  this  sacrament.  It  was 
a  singular  experience  to  the  man  who  had  never 
before  been  in  a  Protestant  church,  and  not 
for  many  years  in  any  place  of  worship:  the 
homely  provincial  folk,  the  bare  little  church, 
the  quaint  formality  of  the  simple  service,  made 
a  deep  impression  on  him. 

On  entering  Heriedd  had  directed  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  communion  table  below  the  pulpit. 
It  was  a  square  table  of  ancient  appearance, 
and  across  the  front  was  out  in  large  letters 
“Our  fathers  communed  at  this  table.  ’’ 

It  had  been  found,  Heriedd  whispered  to  him, 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  church ;  and  this  touch 
of  the  long  past  thrilled  him  strangely. 

He  was  greatly  moved  again  by  one  feature 
of  the  communion  service,  which  was  after  an 
order  which  prevails  only  in  this  part  of  France. 
After  the  consecration  of  the  elements  the  con¬ 
gregation  joined  in  singing  a  hymn  while  two 
aged  elders  passed  the  bread  and  wine.  As 
they  went  from  seat  to  seat  those  who  com¬ 
muned  one  by  one  bowed  their  heads,  and  so 
the  strain  gradually  died  away  until  only  one 
voice  was  left.  It  was  Heriedd’s,  for  they  were 
sitting  in  the  back  of  the  church.  Weak  and 
faint  though  it  was,  it  seemed  to  Touillier  as  a 
voice  from  heaven. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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COMMENCEMENTS 

The  Princeton  Commencement.  —  The  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ■  third  commencement  of 
Princeton  Univereity  was  notable  for  the  de¬ 
lightful  weather  enjoyed,  the  very  large  at¬ 
tendance  of  Alumni  and  visitors  and  the  inter¬ 
esting  exercises.  The  students  and  younger 
Alumni  were  enthusiastic  over  the  victories 
in  the  baseball  contests  with  Yale  and  Har¬ 
vard,  the  older  Alumni  revived  old  memories 
and  contrasted  the  Princeton  of  to-day  with 
the  college  they  knew,  the  visitors  crowded 
the  campus  and  buildings  enjoying  the  concerts 
and  the  treasures  of  the  University  and  the 
exercises  generally  were  attended  by  enormous 
audiences. 

Dr.  Patton’s  baccalaureate  sermon  was  based 
on  1  Cor.  i.  26 :  “  For  ye  see  your  calling, 
brethren,  ’  ’  liberally  used,  and  was  replete  with 
excellent  advice.  In  the  evening  of  Sunday 
the  annual  sermon  before  the  Philadelphian 
Society  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
D.  Paxton  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  This  service 
was  followed  by  the  dedication  of  Dodge 
Memorial  Hall,  the  munificent  gift  of  Mr. 
William  E.  Dodge  and  Cleveland  H.  Dodge 
’79  of  New  York  Oity,  in  memory  of  William 
Earl  Dodge  ’79.  The  building  is  of  stone, 
quadrangular  in  form  with  an  imposing  tower 
and  is  connected  by  a  cloister  with  Murray 
Hall.  The  Philadelphian  Society  is  the  Ohris- 
tian  Association  of  the  University  and  dates 
its  organization  nearly  to  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  Its  influence  is  large  in  the  re¬ 
ligions  life  of  the  institution,  and  with  the 
splendid  advantages  and  conveniences  provided 
by  this  commodious  structure  will  be  admira¬ 
bly  equipped  for  its  work. 

The  number  of  Alumni  present  was  much 
larger  than  at  any  previous  commencement  and 
University  Hall  and  its  enclosed  piazza  were 
inadequate  to  the  accommodation  of  the  crowd 
at  the  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  Dr.  Patton’s  address  was 
enthusiastically  received,  especially  his  dec¬ 
laration  that  the  trustees  had  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  declaring  their 
sympathy  with  the  principle  of  Alumni  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  also 
expressed  the  belief  that  such  representation 
would  be  accorded  in  the  near  future.  The 
classes  holding  regular  reunions  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  after-dinner  speeches  as  follows: 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Hughes  ’60  of  Bellefonte,  Pa. ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  B.  Bodine  ’60  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yeisley  ’70  of  Hud¬ 
son,  N.  Y. ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Oampbell  ’76 
of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Mr.  Blair  Lee  ’80  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  G.,  and  Howard  W.  Perrin  ’90  of 
Philadelphia.  The  same  day  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Patton  gave  a  reception  to  the  Alumni  and 
guests  of  the  Univereity  at  Prospect,  which 
was  very  largely  attended. 

Commencement  proper  was  on  Wednesday 
and  the  long  procession  of  trustees.  Faculty 
and  students  was  an  interesting  sight.  Numer¬ 
ous  degrees  were  conferred  in  course  and  in 
examination.  The  class  of  1900  numbered  203 
men.  Of  these  146  were  academic  students,  44 
in  the  general  science  department  and  14  civil 
engineers.  The  honorary  degrees  conferred  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  were  as  follows:  LL.D., 
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the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Washburn,  President  of 
Robert  Oollege,  Constantinople;  L.H. D.,  Prof. 
Bliss  Perry,  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  Dr.  James  Morgan  Hart  ’60,  Professor  in 
Cornell  University;  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Elliott  Mott  ’74,  pastor  of  the  Wetminster 
Presbyterian  Church,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. ;  M.  A. , 
the  Hon.  Dimuver  Beeber  of  Philadelphia, 
William  Wilson  Miller  of  New  York  City, 
William  Fleming  of  New  York  City  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Marshall  Flint  ’96  of  Chicago.  The 
new  trustees  elected  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  George 
T.  Purves  of  New  York  City  in  place  of  Dr. 
William  Henry  Green,  deceased,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  Wood  of  Philadelphia  in  place  of 
Dr.  Samuel  H.  Pennington  LL.D.  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  deceased. 

Dr.  Patton  in  his  address  gave  a  summary  of 
the  gifts  received  during  the  year;  1100,000 
had  been  received  from  two  unnamed  friends 
for  the  endowment  of  the  chair  of  politics,  and 
the  trustees  have  chosen  as  its  first  incumbent 
Dr.  John  E.  Finley,  ex- President  of  Knox 
College,  Galesburg,  Ill. ;  the  Dodge  Memorial 
Hall ;  the  annex  to  the  Isabella  McCosh  In¬ 
firmary  costing  118,500  and  provided  for  by 
friends  of  the  University;  $25,000  given  with¬ 
out  restrictions  by  Mr.  Morris  E.  Jesnp  of 
New  York  City;  a  new  steam  heating  plant 
costing  $23,000  from  the  trustees  of  the  John 
C.  Green  estate ;  a  classical  fellowship,  yield¬ 
ing  $600  annually,  the  joint  gift  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
Langhlin  Jr.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  and  Mr. 
George  A.  Armour  ’77  of  Princeton ;  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  the  seminaries  of  Roman  Lan¬ 
guages  and  of  Philosophy  by  the  classes  of  1890 
and  1882  respectively,  and  large  and  valuable 
gifts  to  the  library  and  other  departments, 
aggregating  over  $20,000.  Tbe  sum  total  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  $200,000. 

In  every  way  the  commencement  was  most 
successful  and  well  deserved  the  appellation 
given  by  President  Patton  when  he  spoke  of  it 
as  a  "record-breaking”  commencement.  The 
prospects  for  a  continuance  of  the  prosperity 
lately  enjoyed  are  excellent,  the  indications 
pointing  to  an  unusually  large  entering  class 
next  fall.  L.  W.  Mudoe. 

Middlebury  College,  Middlebnry,  Yt.,  is 
rounding  out  a  hundred  years  of  honorable 
life.  Her  charter  bears  the  date  of  1800.  The 
centennial  celebration,  therefore,  that  is  being 
planned  for  July  1-5  will  doubtless  prove  a 
memorable  event  and  a  brief  review  of  the  in¬ 
stitution’s  history,  with  a  glance  at  present 
conditions,  is  here  presented  as  timely. 

Academic  foundations  have  so  multiplied 
among  ns  that  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  few 
there  were  when  Middlebnry  began  her  work ; 
she  was  tbe  twenty-sixth  oollege  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  receive  a  charter.  In  a  way,  she  is  the 
child  of  Yale.  It  was  President  Timothy 
Dwight  who,  while  visiting  the  town  in  1798, 
when  a  building  was  being  erected  for  the 
Addison  County  Grammar  School,  urged  upon 
its  promoters  the  plans  of  establishing  a  ool¬ 
lege.  At  that  time  Vermonters  who  sought  a 
collegiate  training  had  to  go  out  of  the  state 
to  get  it.  The  University  of  Vermont  had 
been  incorporated  in  1791,  but  nothing  had 
been  done  toward  putting  a  oollege  into  opera¬ 
tion,  nor  did  the  authorities  at  Burlington 
seem  able  to  furnish  any  immediate  relief.  In 
view  of  the  situation,  therefore,  the  advice  of 
President  Dwight  was  eminently  sound.  Sev¬ 
eral  causes,  however,  delayed  the  securing  of 
the  desired  legislation  till  1800.  Dr.  Dwight 
never  lost  interest  in  the  enterprise  he  had 
fostered,  and  perhaps  the  most  vivid  picture 
preserved  to  os  of  the  early  Middlebury  is  one 
he  drew  in  1811,  after  one  of  his  occasional 
visits.  It  began,  he  says,  "to  prosper  from 
the  time  when  it  was  opened,  although  its 
funds  have  been  derived  from  private  donations 
and  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  town.  The  number  of  students 
is  now  one  hundred  and  ten ;  probably  as  virtu¬ 
ous  a  collection  of  youth  as  can  be  found  in 


any  other  seminary  in  the  world.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Middlebury  have  lately  subscribed 
$8,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  another  col¬ 
legiate  building.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  spot  was  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  efforts 
have  done  the  authors  of  them  the  highest 
honor.  ’  ’ 

Jeremiah  Atwater  was  the  first  President. 
Aaron  Patty,  the  first  alumnus,  was  graduated 
in  1802 ;  three  followed  him  the  year  after,  and 
from  them  the  output  grew.  For  many  years, 
though,  the  financial  situation  was  very  pre¬ 
carious.  The  attempt  of  the  incorporators  to 
establish  an  institution  of  high  order  without 
adequate  endowments  is  referred  to  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Labaree,  in  his  salnatory  address  at  the 
semi-centennial  of  1860,  as  the  only  evidence 
of  their  want  of  wisdom.  There  had  been  a 
hope,  however,  of  receiving  an  income  from 
the  public  lands  of  the  state.  The  hope  was 
not  realized ;  up  to  1888  the  entire  amount  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  state  was  $1,400.  In  their 
disappointment  the  authorities  of  the  oollege 
turned  to  their  friends,  and  the  response  forms 
a  bright  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  institu¬ 
tion— a  chapter  that  is  being  written  yet 
Some  gave  money  and  some  land ;  the  thirty 
acres  of  the  present  campus  was  deeded  to  the 
corporations  by  Col.  Seth  Storra  For  several 
years  the  entire  support  of  the  tutors  came 
from  the  contributions  of  the  citizens  of  Mid- 
dlebury.  Painter  and  Storra  and  Miller  and 
Chapman  were  unwearied  benefactors  and  their 
gifts  are  woven  into  the  very  history  of  the 
oollege.  The  interest  so  conspicuously  mani¬ 
fested  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
the  oollege  early  became  in  one  sense  the  social 
centre  of  the  community ;  many  of  the  younger 
citizens  were  educated  in  it  and  all  were 
taught  to  consider  it  a  duty  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  should  be  sustained. 

President  Atwater’s  six  successors  have  been 
the  Rev.  Henry  Davis  (1810-1817),  the  Rev. 
Joshua  Bates  (1818-1839),  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Labaree  (1840-1866),  the  Rev.  Harvey  Denison 
Eitchel  (1866-1873),  the  Rev.  Calvin  Butler 
Hulbert  (1876-1880),  the  Rev.  Gyrus  Hamlin 
(1880-1885),  and  Ezra  Brainerd,  under  whose 
administration  the  oollege  closes  its  first  cen¬ 
tury.  The  present  list  of  Faculty  and  ofiScers 
comprises  twelve  men — an  able  and  energetic 
body  in  the  prime  of  life  and  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  institution.  Nor  should  the 
work  that  is  being  prosecuted  under  their 
direction  be  permitt^  to  pass  without  notice ; 
in  its  quiet,  earnest  quality  it  is  worthy  of 
Middlebury’s  best  traditiona  As  a  result  of  a 
doubled  endowment  in  the  last  ten  years,  radi- 
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oal  improTementa  have  been  made  poesible; 
laboratoriee  have  been  added  and  equipped  and 
the  college  has  been  brought  into  close  union 
with  modem  methods  and  standards  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Her  income  is  by  no  means  adequate  for 
her  needs,  bat  it  is  the  firm  belief  of  those  who 
know  the  situation  best  that  no  other  college 
in  the  country  can  equal  Middlebury’s  record 
of  achievement  when  the  smallness  of  that  in¬ 
come  is  taken  into  account.  It  is  a  record  of 
whole-hearted  devotion  and  business  sagacity 
of  which  her  friends  may  well  be  proud. 

A  new  library  built  from  funds  bequeathed 
for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Egbert  Starr  of  New 
York  Oity  will  ^  dedicated  July  8.  It  is  a 
white  marble  stracture  of  classical  architec¬ 
ture,  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  volumes,  and 
up  to-date  as  regards  both  plan  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  erection  of  a  science  building,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Ezra  J.  Warner  '61  of  Chicago, 
will  shortly  be  begun. 

Such,  briefly  outlined,  is  Middlebury  as  it 
has  been  and  as  it  is— a  sound,  trustworthy 
institution,  conservative,  and  yet  fully  awake 
to  the  best  in  education^  movements ;  one  of 
the  many  on  the  north  Atlantic  seaboard  that 
sure  doing  splendid  service  and  inviting  under¬ 
graduates  to  the  shadow  of  their  walls.  Where 
these  should  go  is,  of  coarse,  a  debatable  ques¬ 
tion.  To  many,  though,  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  the  smaller  colleges  will  continue  to 
make  the  stronger  appeal,  and  to  all  such  Mid- 
dlebury  extends  a  hearty  welcome,  a  hundred 
yeiurs  of  noble  history  behind  her  and  the 
future  bright  ahead.  Not  unimportant  among 
the  advantages  she  offers  is  the  light  expense 
attending  the  education  she  affords.  ‘  ‘  A  maxi¬ 
mum  of  training  at  a  minimum  of  cost”  is 
what  she  claims  to  furnish,  and  those  to  whom 
the  claim  appeals  will  find  that  the  facts  up¬ 
hold  it.  And  it  is  no  mean  company,  more¬ 
over.  to  which  the  graduate  of  Middlebury 
becomes  allied.  The  little  college  among  the 
mountains,  as  her  distinguished  son,  ex-Min- 
ister  Phelps,  so  felicituously  called  her,  hhs  a 
remarkable  “bead  roll"  to  her  credit.  To  Silas 
Wright  among  statesmen,  Henry  N.  Hudson 
among  men  of  letters,  John  G.  Saxe  among 
poets,  Truman  M.  Post  among  pulpit  orators 
and  Mr.  Phelps  himself  among  jurists,  could 
be  added  many  another  to  illustrate  her  dis¬ 
tinctive  product,  “the  Middlebury  man."  As 
one  has  aptly  put  it,  it  seems  to  be  the  happy 
fortune  of  Middlebury  that  good  stuff  comes 
to  her  to  be  moulded.  0.  B.  W. 


Columbia  University  has  lately  received  an 
anonymous  gift  of  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
student’s  hall  to  be  used  by  the  College  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  “for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  spiritual,  philanthropic  and  relig¬ 
ious  life  of  the  student  body.  ’  ’ 
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WOMAN’SIBUARD  OF  HOME  MISMONS. 

Mountain  Triumphs.  —  Dr.  Humble  reports 
the  organization  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Vardy,  Hancock  County,  Tennessee,  where 
good  seed  has  been  sown  by  our  Bible  teachers. 

An  Experience. — After  a  Gospel  service  one 
man  said:  “I  bad  been  to  meeting.  I  listened 
to  the  sermon  and  felt  I  wanted  to  be  saved. 

I  could  not  read  a  word,bnt  I  remembered  part 
of  the  text  the  preacher  gave  us,  and  I  went 
out  into  the  mountains  to  pray.  I  got  down 
on  my  knees  and  tried  to  pray,  but  I  didn’t 
know  how,  so  I  just  began  to  talk  to  the  Lord 
and  told  him  I  could  only  remember  part  of 
the  verse,  ’whosoever  believeth  shall  have 
everlasting  life;’  and  I  believed  on  him.  Be¬ 
fore  I  got  up  he  blessed  me  and  forgave  my 
sins.  ’  ’ 

Lovers  of  the  Work.  — Those  are  true  lovers 
and  cheerful  givers  who  have  suffered  in  and 
for  the  work  of  missions:  neither  do  they 
publish  their  trials. 

Incidentally,  through  personal  friends,  some 
such  facts  as  the  following  develop,  which 
do  not  appear  in  reports  to  the  Board,  the 
interests  of  the  work  always  having  promi¬ 
nence  :  an  untidy  house,  unappetizing  food, 
the  pastorate  of  a  disorganized  parish,  and 
sundry  nervous  shocks  incident  to  pioneer 
work,  such  as  an  unpremeditated  bath  while 
crossing  an  icy  creek  after  dark,  the  intrusion 
of  black  snakes  into  the  house  which  coiled 
about  chairs  in  the  day  time,  disturbances 
of  rats,  mice  and  tormenting  vermin,  robbing 
the  Bible  teacher  of  her  well  earned  rest  at 
night,  have  shattered  the  nervous  system  of 
one  returned  from  mountain  work. 

Puerto  Rico. — A  minimized  picture  of  this 
island  presents  it  as  “clothed  in  a  livery  of 
tropical  vegetation,  having  perfect  lemdscapes, 
a  soil  in  which  almost  everything  under  the 
sun  will  grow,  a  filigree  work  of  heaving 
clouds,  wonderful  rainbows  overhanging  the 
green  of  stately  palms;  waving,  broad-leaved 
banana  plantations,  food  and  fruit  trees,  and 
jangle  forests,  whose  odd  shapes  and  queer 
foli^e  lend  a  never- tiring  charm  to  the  scene. 
It  is  a  tropic  Elysium  and  will  become  the 
winter  Mecca  of  America.  There  seems  to  be 
no  season  of  the  year  when  the  landscape  is 
not  an  immense  flower  garden.  ’  ’ 

Yet,  surrounded  by  all  this  loveliness,  we 
are  told  that  even  in  well-to  do  homes  “one 
never  sees  a  book  or  magazine  in  the  houses, 
though  in  two  or  three  of  the  larger  cities 
there  sat  literary  men.  Reading  is  not  a  strong 
point  in  this  island  population.  ’  ’ 

An  intelligent  observer,  not  impressed  with 
the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  people,  thus 
presents  our  duty :  ‘  ‘  The  American  nation  has 
been  to  the  Puerto  Rican  in  the  past  the  syn¬ 
onym  of  all  that  is  just  and  grand  and  right¬ 
eous,  and  if  we  do  not  abuse  our  power, 
Puerto  Rico  may  be  made  a  twentieth  century 
Garden  of  Eden,  in  which  the  native,  trained 
in  new  methods  of  freedom,  may  for  the 
first  time  in  centuries  enjoy  the  sweets  of 
liberty.” 

Let  us  take  to  heart  what  an  illuminated 
soul  writes  on  thiswise:  “Puerto  Rico  is  ours. 
No  matter  to-day  how  or  why  it  became  ours 
—the  ever-present  question  is.  What  shall  we 
do  with  it?  Like  Christian’s  pack  it  is 
strapped  upon  our  back.  When  we  lie  down  it 
must  still  be  with  us.  When  we  arise  as  a 
nation  and  travel  onward,  it  will  go  with  ns. 
And  we  must  carry  the  burden  straight  forward 
now  to  the  end.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Caldwell  reports  in  Mayaguez  an  at¬ 
tendance  at  Sabbath  school  of  fifty-five,  of 
all  ages,  from  little  children  of  less  than  three 
years  to  grey  haired  men  and  women,  and  the 
order  was  almost  perfect.  One  old  woman,  who 
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was  in  my  class  for  the,  first  time,  seemed  to 
be  very  much  interested  and  said :  ‘  I  love  to 
hear  you  talk  about  Jesus  and  hisH^love.  He 
seems  nearer  than  ever  before.  ’  ’  ’ 

“The  work  is  still  very  encouraging,  ’’  reports 
Miss  Helen  Clark  from  Neab  Bay,  “although 
not  so  bright  as  at  first.  These  Indians  are 
like  children,  pleased  with  every  new  thing, 
and  ready  to  enter  on  new  lines  without  count¬ 
ing  the  cost.  Many  of  them  have  been  baptized, 
keep  certain  commandments  and  consider  them¬ 
selves  Christians.  These  are  much  harder  to 
reach  than  the  outwardly  vicious.  They  seem 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  God,  but  none  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour. 

“Christianity  was  popular  until  the  line  was 
drawn  between  Christ  and  the  world.  It  is  as 
ever,  the  offense  of  the  cross.  Some  who  came 
out  on  the  Lord’s  side  remain  faithful  and  are 
a  great  comfort  to  me.  Others  are  undecided. 
Those  who  desire  the  old  way  stand  aloof 
from  Sunday-school  and  the  church  service  and 
ridicule  those  who  come.  Contrary  to  usual 
custom,  we  have  three  men  to  every  woman  at 
all  services.  They  are  eager  listeners,  and  I  am 
sure  the  word  will  not  return  unto  Him  void. 

*  ‘  Though  outwardly  they  seem  in  advance  of 
the  Spokanes  on  account  of  their  educational 
advantages,  they  are  morally  lower.  Women’s 
rights  are  acknowledged,  for  they  are  as 
drunken  and  sinful  as  the  men.  Out  of  sdl 
their  darkness  shine  the  everlasting  promises. 
What  is  impossible  with  men  is  possible  with 
God.”  _ H.  E.  B. 

The  Press  Committee  of  the  Woman’s  Na¬ 
tional  Sabbath  Alliance  received  tbirty-one 
manuscripts  in  response  to  the  offer  of  |26  for 
the  best  paper  on  The  Influence  of  the  Minis¬ 
trations  of  the  Church  in  Developing  in  the 
Young  a  Proper  Regard  and  Honor  for  the 
Sabbath.  The  prize  has  been  awarded  to  a 
manuscript  entitled.  At  Home  in  the  Church, 
written  by  a  lady  who  signs  herself  Katharine 
Bell.  Some  of  the  other  papers  deserve  hon¬ 
orable  mention,  and  might  exert  an  influence 
for  good,  notably  those  entitled.  The  Debt  of 
the  Church  to  the  Young,  Robbie  and  [the 
Church,  and  The  Deacon’s  Bench. 

Isabel  M.  Terrett,  Secretary. 


“I  wouldn’t  do  without  Pearline  ;  I  wouldn’t  if  I  could. 

I  couldn’t  do  without  Pearline ;  I  couldn’t  if  I  would.” 

(Contributed  by  a  Pearline  admirer. \ 

She  means  to  say  that  should  a  washing  medi¬ 
um  be  invented  that  would  equal 
Pearline  in  labor-saving  and- 
harmlessness,  she  w’ould  still  stick 
to  Pearline.  She  feels  it  isn’t  worth 
while  to  consider  that  possibility 
further.  As  things  are  now,  washing 
with  Pearline  is  so  easy  and  so 
economical,  she  really  couldn’t  afford 
to  risk  anything  else.  sm 

Millions  sing* *  the  praises  of  Pearline. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OP  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Jane  21,  the  last  day  of  the  Oonferenoe  for 
new  missionaries,  was  one  full  of  interest. 
After  the  addresses  and  the  communion  service 
in  the  morning,  there  was  in  the  afternoon  a 
** Quiet  Hour’’  conducted  by  the  missionaries 
themselves.  Twenty  or  more  took  part  very 
briefly  and  earnestly.  The  leader  read  about 
Joshua’s  equipment  for  his  life  work,  then 
told  of  the  closing  hour  at  a  Geneva  Lake 
meeting,  where  a  prayer  circle  was  formed, 
each  writing  in  the  other’s  notebooks  his  name 
and  special  desire.  One  wrote  that  his  great¬ 
est  desire  was  for  grace  and  strength  to  live 
out  the  resolutions  which  he  had  formed  at 
the  Oonferenoe. 

Miss  McOonaughy  suggested  that  each  should 
take  the  list  of  names  of  those  at  this  Oonfer¬ 
enoe,  dividing  them  among  the  days  of  the 
month,  praying  for  one  or  more  each  day.  This 
was  promptly  voted  by  all. 

Mrs.  Gillespie  spoke  words  of  encouragement, 
urging  that  each  should  press  on  to  the  full 
vision  toward  which  they  were  striving,  and 
referring  to  Oarey  and  “dear  old  India,’’ 
promised  that  we  would  “hold  the  ropes  while 
they  went  down  into  the  well.’’ 

Dr.  Gattrell  of  Peking  told  of  the  need  of 
belief  in  the  natives,  and  how  a  poor  country¬ 
man  came  to  their  home  begging,  evidently 
ready  to  be  a  rice  Christian,  but  Dr.  Whiting 
gave  him  a  chance,  and  he  grasped  the  Gospel 
message  eagerly.  Anally  asking  for  baptism. 
When  he  left  them  months  passed  without 
hearing  of  him,  but  Anally  in  a  distant  village 
one  told  of  a  man  who  had  come  there  and 
preached  Christ ;  the  people  determined  to  kill 
him  and  after  tortures  began  systematically 
to  break  the  bones  in  his  body,  pausing  after 
each  cruelty  to  give  him  chance  to  recant. 
But  he  died  a  triumphant  martyr,  and  this  was 
the  same  poor  beggar  whom  they  had  at  flrst 
doubted.  The  martyrs  of  China  to-day  are  not 
the  only  ones,  God  knows  those  who,  one  by 
one,  have  given  up  their  lives  for  him. 

Another  spoke  of  the  need  of  a  perfect  life  in 
the  sight  of  the  natives,  and  how  in  India  the 
lifelong  impression  made  on  a  servant  by  a 
certain  missionary  was  not  by  his  devout  char¬ 
acter,  but  by  one  little  injustice  he  had  done  a 
fellow  worker  Another,  remembering  Peter’s 
attempt  to  walk  on  the  sea,  hoped  that  the 
prayer  for  him  would  be  that  he  might  always 
think  of  Christ,  not  self.  Another  felt  that 
growth  should  be  the  great  effort  of  his  life. 

Mrs.  Wight  of  China,  whose  widow’s  garb 
showed  the  sorrow  of  her  life,  said  that  we  do 
not  think  enough  of  the  great  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory;  if  we  did,  all  our  living 
would  be  sanctified  by  the  light  of  heaven. 

Dr.  Vinton  of  Korea  said  that  we  should  pray 
that  we  may  not  stand  in  the  way.  Christ 
can  save  the  world  alone  but  he  uses  us,  if  only 
we  are  willing  to  be  used  in  his  way. 

A  number  of  most  helpful  prayers  were 
offered  and  the  hour  was  followed  by  the  fare¬ 
well  meeting  conducted  by  Dr.  Wells.  Mr. 
Speer  spoke  first,  saying  he  was  glad  this  was 
not  t^e  real  good-bye  to  all,  for  most  will  have 
to  pass  through  New  York  again  before  they 
sail.  He  urged  that  each  one  should  have  the 
highest  standard  of  conduct,  irrespective  of 
the  judgment  of  man.  Like  Paul  they  should 
rule  the  life  by  the  solitary  judgment  of  God. 

Mr.  Steiger  and  Mr.  Van  Norden  appeared 
for  the  Board,  and  Mr.  Hand  spoke  of  his  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  Conference  and  the  presence  of 
the  group  in  the  building,  although  he  had  not 
been  able  to  attend  the  sessions.  He  hoped 
the  relation  to  the  Treasurer  would  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  a  business  one,  for  he  would  appreciate 
a  postscript  about  the  work  or  themselves  in 
their  letters. 

Dr.  Ellinwood  set  a  high  ideal  by  quoting 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  grand  missionaries  he 
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has  known.  He  told  of  Dr.  Hepbnrn’s  infln- 
ence  in  Japan  and  how  they  want  to  erect  a 
monument  in  bronze  to  him  in  a  pnblic  park 
in  Tokyo.  He  told  of  “onr  modest  Mr.  Gale 
in  Korea’’  who  is  offered  a  salary  of  16,000  to 
become  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  bat  he  says  No,  he  will  continne  his 
own  work.  And  perhaps  more  remarkable  is 
the  case  of  Boon  It,  the  educated  and  cnltnred 
Siamese  who  went  back  to  his  own  land  on 
the  salary  of  a  native  preacher,  even  less  than 
the  missionary’s,  refusing  the  18,000  offered  if 
he  wonld  take  a  government  position,  for  he 
preferred  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Not  every  one 
can  become  a  conspicuons  hero,  bat  all  may  be 
like  the  seventy  sent  ont  by  Christ.  As  Dr. 
Calhoun  once  said.  We  do  not  even  know  their 
names,  bat  the  Master  said  they  were  written 
in  heaven. 

The  “address’’  from  the  Women’s  Board  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  distribution  by  Mrs.  Powers  and 
Mrs.  Hatfield  of  bnnches  of  fresb  fragrant 
flowers  to  each  missionary.  Then  four  yonng 
people  spoke,  representing  the  new  mission¬ 
aries  :  The  Rev.  Frederick  Jackson  going  to 
China,  the  Rev.  Charles  Sterrett  to  Persia, 
Miss  Howell  to  Japan  and  Dr.  Blanche  Wilson 
to  Persia.  All  spoke  most  cordially  of  their 
reception  in  New  York,  and  the  personal  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  Secretaries,  Dr.  Wilson  adding  that 
they  had  found  a  heart  as  well  as  a  Hand  in  the 
Treasurer’s  office!  They  spoke  gratefully  of 
the  fine  preparation  this  Conference  gives,  for 
they  know  the  trials  that  await  them  and  the 
rewards,  they  have  been  warned  of  the  pitfalls, 
and  snrely  there  can  be  no  misnnderstanding 
with  the  home  office  after  the  plain  words 
spoken.  Their  horizon  has  been  broadened  by 
meeting  each  other,  and  the  daily  remembrance 
of  each  other  in  prayer  will  always  be  a  close 
tie,  and  source  of  help. 

A  very  pleasant  social  hoar  followed,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  ladies  of  the  Board,  which  took 
away  the  sadness  of  farewell,  and  gave  the 
opportunity  of  pleasant  meetings  and  a  glimpse 
below  the  surface  of  many  lives.  S.  B.  D.^^ 

THE  McALL  MISSION. 

S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 

STRIKING  SENTENCES  FROM  THE  ANNCAI. 

REPORT  OE  THE  McAEI.  ASSOCIATION. 

“We  aim  at  no  narrow  resnlt.  We  aim  at 
the  spiritnal  enlightenment  of  the  whole 
French  people.’’ 

“We  may  save  France  if  we  like?  No!  there 
is  no  option.  We  mast  save  France.  ’  ’ 

“The  very  essence  of  a  life  principle  is  that 
it  reaches  ont  beyond  that  whioh  it  has  already 
attained  and  expends  itself  on  its  own  growth.  ’’ 

“When  we  read  that  America  is  to  send 
the  Paris  Exposition  Indiana  corn  in  its  various 
forms  with  the  meet  skillful  Chef,  the  most 
capable  Southern  “mammy,’’  whose  servioes 
oan  be  commanded,  to  show  the  advantages  of 
the  product,  what  is  onr  interpretation  of  the 
fact?  This,  that  the  nation  counts  no  oost  too 
great,  no  specialist  too  highly  endowed,  to 
secure  attention  for  this  work;  beoanse  it 
knows,  or  believes  it  knows,  in  its  own  life  the 
value  of  the  commodity,  and  it  asks  but  a 
obance  to  present  it  to  other  nations,  sure  that 
a  demand  will  be  awakened,  a  market  created. 
Oommerce  does  not  wait  for  the  call  for  its 
commodities,  bat  it  waits  only  for  the  key  to 
be  tamed  in  the  look  and  it  will  open  the  door 
in  haste,  because  it  has  confidence  in  the  virtue 
of  its  material  benefits.  Are  we  as  eager  to 
introduce  the  Gospel  into  France,  as  we  are  to 


For  Seasickness 

Use  Horsfortl’s  Aci<l  Phosphate. 

Dr.  J.  Foi  kne-ss  Brick,  of  S.S.  Teutonic,  says: 
“I  baveprescrilwd  it  liuiong  the  passengers  travel¬ 
ling  to  and  from  Europe,  and  sm  satisfied  that  if 
taken  in  time,  it  will,  in  a  great  many  cases,  pre¬ 
vent  seasickness.” 


SCHOOLS. 


NEW  YORK. 


New  York,  Newbargh.on-the-Had8on. 

The  Misses  /Tackle's  School  for  Qirls 

85th  year  begins  September  27. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 


RYE  SEMINARY  particulars 

_  address 

Mrs,  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York 


New  York,  Elmira. 

Elmira  College  for  Women. 

Its  new  life  and  new  work.  Next  session  oipens  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1900.  Number  of  Freshmen  registered  m 
September,  1890,  twice,  and  in  September,  1899,  three 
times  greater  than  the  average  class  since  1856.  Ample 
accommodation  is  being  provided  for  increased  number 
In  September.  1900.  Intellectual  training  thorough. 
Social  life  dellghtfnl.  Wholesome  recreation  empha¬ 
sized.  Write  for  a  catalogue. 

A.  Cameron  Mackenzie  D.D..  President. 


NEW  JERSEY, 


’ontclair  Military  Academy 


Our  Aim;  Character,  Body  Building, 
Scholarship.  Especially  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  with  Princeton,  For  catalogue, 
Address,  J.  G.  MAOVIOAR,  Head  Master,  22 
Walden  Place,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


BRAIR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY. 

John  I.  Blair,  Foundation.  Co-educational.  53d  year. 
Prepares  for  any  college.  Music,  Art.  Campus  40  aorea. 
New  buildings.  Large  endowment  justifies  low  rates. 
Board  and  tuition,  $850. 

JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  Prin.,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


PENNSYEYANIA. 


Linden  Hall  Seminary 

UTITZ,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

A  select  boarding  school  for  girls  and  yonng  women, 
fonnded  1794.  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
school.  Pnpils  received  at  any  time.  Correepondenoe 
invited.  Rev.  Chas.  D.  Kreideb,  Prin. 


MASS  A  CM  USETT8. 


Bradford  academy.  Higher  education  young 

women.  98th  year  beglna 
September  19,  1900.  Three  conrsee:  Academic, 
Elective,  and  College  Preparatory— rare  advan. 
tages.  Music  and  Art.  Fine  opportunities  for 
athletic  ^rte.  Twenty-five  acree  lawn  and  forest.  Kx- 
penses,  $500  yearly.  Mi88  Ida  O.  AiiLEE, 

Bradford,  Maes.  PrlnclpaL 


CONNEOTICVT. 


HARTFORD 

THEOLOGICAL 


<7tb  Year  Opens 
S^tember  $6,  1900. 


Thorough  Training. 

Ample  Equipment. 

Special  Course  In  Missions. 
Apply  to  Professor  Jacobns, 


SEMINARY 

Hartpord,  Oomm 


ROANOKE^t/i^^ 

Ooanes  for  Decrees,  with  Eleotiree.  Larse  Libnur. 
Ifoantain  location.  No  bar-rooms.  Expenses  smaU. 
Aid  soholarshipa.  Students  from  R  States  and 
conntries.  Oatalogne  free.  Address  the  President. 


exhibit  onr  locomotives,  our  Indian  com,  j  onr 
Yankee  notions?’’ 

“If  the  life  be  in  us,  it  will  certainly  find 
expression,  though  it  be  but  in  giving  with 
simplicity.  ’  ’ 

The  sister  Republic  of  France  offers  at  thii 
time  the  grandest  opportunity  for  the  intro- 
dnetion  of  the  Goepel  of  the  Son  ot  Gk>d  of  any 
place  on  earth. 

Prayer  and  Faith  are  mighty  agencies  in  the 
hand  of  man  to  produce  sopematriral  resnlts. 

There  are  over  ten  thousand  nnevangelis^ 
towns  in  France.  We  aim  at  the  evangelhMtlon 
of  those  ten  thonsand  towns. 


(CAPABLE  WOMAN  WANTED  for  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  $60  per  month  and  all  expenses.  Experience  nn- 
necpssary.  Clark  &  Co.,  234  South  4th  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Aubergier’sai^;i 

Lactnearium 


Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis, 
Whooping  Congh,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds ;  also  for  mtestinal  Nenralgla,  Pal- 
station  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
cuoditlons  reqoirlng  sedative  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Conaii  In 
Pnlmonaiy  cases  and  give  sleep  and  quiet 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing- 
era  find  them  almost  Indispenaabls. 

•  g.  POUOERA  A  CO..  WEW  VORK  '* 
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July  6,  1900 


Zhc  Evangcllat, 

The  Bvenfellet  Pabllehinc  Company. 

U6  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

HKIfRT  HOirOHrON,  Bnelneea  Wnnaiyer. 

SAMUEL  I.  LINDSAY  D.D.,  St.  Louis,  Associate 
Editor  and  Western  Business  Representative. 

I'M  Starobljbt  1b  a  Weekly  Preebyterlan  Newspaper 
published  every  Thursday-  ty-two  issues  a  year. 

PaiOB.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  oopy. 

To  ministers,  $1.00  a  year  when  paid  strictly  in  ad¬ 
vance.  For  all  subscriptions  due  and  unpaid  before 
April  1,1860,  the  regular  rate  of  $8.00  rnnst  be  paid.  In 
olnbs  of  live  or  more,  $8.00  each,  two  of  which  most 
he  new  snhscribers.  The  paper  will  also  be  sent  on 
trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  gratis. 


m  AMBBIOAN  SEAMEN’S  FBIEMD  SOCIETY, 
76  WaU  Street,  Mew  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
aeaporte  of  the  world;  providee  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  Amencan  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Sailon’  MagaMne,  the  Seomon’t  yviend, 
and  the  Lift  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chab.  A.  Stoddard,  Pres. ;  W. 
0.  SnrBVSS  Treas  Rev.  W.  O.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 
For  seventy-five  years  has  been  engaged  in  pioducinK 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  in  163  languages 
and  dialects.  A  lar^  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
can  bo  reached  only  oy  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its  col- 
porters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitute  tnronghout  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and 
legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  $300  to  $600 
supports  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst. 
Timis.  160  Nassau  Street.  N.  Y 


PomAOK  IS  Prbpaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  oountries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $L0t  for 
postage. 

Advybtibiho  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  DMth  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

OHAiroa  or  Addrbss.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  one  week  before  the 
ehmtoe  <s  to  take  effect. 

OlSOORTiirtTANOBB.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  oopy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  shoo  Id  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

PuiABB  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  snbscrip 
tlon  ispaid. 

How  TO  Ruiit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
the  order  of  Tm  Evahobubt  Pitblishiho  Oo. 
Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

UVAVAILABLB  Abtiolbs,  if  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

Lbitbrs  should  be  addressed : 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THK  PGBT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Commonly  called  Port  “tiocleey.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup- 
porta  Mlnlateni  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  43 
Qathertne  et.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
n  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  SL,  near  Hnd- 
wc  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
tlltlee.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
eeoerons  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samubl  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moors,  President. 
Thbupbilds  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

Vo.  21  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  «IE  INDUSTRY, 

ISA  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
fistabllshed  to  provide  for  children  wnose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  'They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  inatmcted  nntll  tuey  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  ltd  school, 
and  over  28,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
rnlly  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  330  to  4:30  P.M.;  Snnday^chool,  2  to 

P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  U:40to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dlnnei^table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesu^  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Theas.; 
SROHIBALD  U.  KU88BLL.  SeC.:  WM.  F  BARNARD,  Supt 


For  Over  Fifty  Yean. 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Strup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  tbeir  children  while 
teethhig  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gnms,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  coUc,  and  Is  the  best 
remMy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
’Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  aak  tor  ‘Mrs. .Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  Und. 


NOTICE. 

In  addition  to  tbe  Mrlor  service  in  effect  between  New 
York  and  points  on  the  New  York  &  Long  Branch  R.  R., 
parlor  smoking  cars  will  he  run  after  June  30th  on  the 
trains  leavinpi  New  York  Ht  8  6>  P.M.  8.25  P.M.  and  4.10 
P.M  ,  returning  from  Point  Pleasant  on  trains  arriving 
at  New  York  A  M.,  9.80  A.M  ,  and  10  (10  A.M. 
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*  Refioit  des  Pensiounalies  depuis  Deux  Francs  jus- 
4  qn'k  Cinq  Francs  par  jour,  la  chambre  et  le  premier 

4  dejeuner  du  matin  et  k  Un  franc  cinquante  les  autres 
.  repas  Prhsd’une  Station  d’Omnibus  pour  aller  dans 

*  toutes  les  directions  de  Paris  et  une  T6te  de  Ligne 
6  dAposant  k  l’entr6e  de  I’Exposition  en  plus  des  Petits 

5  Bkteaux.  Recommandee  par  Meisseurs  Bollard,  Conve 
et  Decoppet  et  par  un  S^nateur  du  Gard.  MADAME 
COULOMB,  18  Kne  Tbouin  (k  coto  du  Panthten),  Paris. 


6  I  THK  NOKTHFIkLD  CONFERENCE. 

Members  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  have 
again  secured  Weston  Hall  in  Northfield  for 
the  Angnst  conference  of  Obristian  workers. 
Thirty-two  are  pledged  to  go  to  Northfield 
again  this  year.  We  shall  have  room  in  our 
building  for  about  a  dozen  more,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  pleasure  to  have  any  of  onr  brethren 
of  tbe  Presbyteries  of  Philadelphia  with  us. 
The  ronnd-trip  ticket  from  New  York  to 
Northfield  is  f5.80,  and  board  at  Weston  Hall 
$1. 50  per  day.  The  conference  opens  Angnst 
2d,  and  oontinnes  till  Angnst  20tb.  The  speak¬ 
ers  are  the  same  as  last  year — Rev.  Y.  Oampbell 
Morgan  and  F.  B.  Meyer.  For  accommodations 
address  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  84  West  Thirty* 
ninth  street,  New  York  city. 

For  information  oonceming  tbe  route  via 
the  Idyllic  Oonneoticnt  River,  address  George 
O.  Hills,  Pier  24  East  River,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  OUTINGS. 


ATFOIX'TMXyTS  AND  INSTkXUTIONa. 

THM  BOAMDB. 

-  U6  Fifth  Avo.,  New  York. 


FoniKn  lllailaoa, 

Shimon  Brectkm, 
■dnoetlon,  ... 
PubUonUon  end  A  A  Work, 
UMlalerlnl  BeUet,  •  - 

•  •  • 

AMtOrOoUecee  •  • 


1119  Walnut  Sk,  Phila. 


•  30  iiontank 


inttaburg. 
Block.  Ohloi 


THE  AMRRIOAJI  8ITKDAY-80HOOL  UMIOM, 
■BTABLUMBD  1M  PHILADELPHIA  IH  1814, 
organlaM  Union  Bible  School*  In  deetltote,  nareely  aettled 
placee  <»  tbo  trontln,  where  only  a  union  muiloiiary  reore- 
■OElliig  all  the  ovangelloal  churcliea  can  unite  the  eettlera. 
kxpenee  saved.  Denominational  etilfe  avoided.  Work  abtdee. 
Lsn  new  eehoole  started  In  1889  {^alao  89  frontier  churches  from 
echool*  prevloosly  setehHshed.  Tfi  years  of  proepertty.  Aldand 
Share  In  the  bl seeing.  $16.00  starts  a  new  ecnool,  fumlslilng 
helps  for  Bible  etmD  and  a  UbraiY.  $700  supports  a  mlselaiiary 
oMyear.  You  can  nave  lettsn  direct  frammlaslonary  you  alA 
send  oontribotloas  to  B.  P.  Bahchopt,  Dla.  Seontary, 

168  ruth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  dty. 


Personally  Conducted  Tours  via  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces  the 

following  Personally-Conducted  Tours  for  the  summei 

and  early  Autumn  of  1900 

To  the  North,  including  Niagrara  Falls,  Thousand 
Islands,  tbe  St.  Lawrence,  Montreal,  QuebecLthe  Sagrno- 
nay.  An  Sable  Chasm,  Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  and 
Saratoga,  July  81  to  August  4  and  Angnst  11  to  85.  Rate, 
$186  for  the  round  trip  fiom  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  including  all  necessary  ex¬ 
penses.  Proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

Five-day  tour  to  Gettysburg,  Lnray  and  Washington 
September  16.  Bate,  $85  from  New  York,  $82  from  Pbll- 
adelpbia.  Proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

A  nlae.day^tonr  to  Gettysburg,  Lnray  Caveros,  Natu¬ 
ral  Bridge,  Richmond,  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  October  9.  Rate,  $65  from  New  York,  $63  from 
Philadelphia,  Inclndlng  all  necessary  expenses.  Pro¬ 
portionate  rates  from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  further  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents,  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia. 


CHURCH  DIRECTORY. 

Madison  Avenue  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Aonew  Johnston,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue,  corner  58d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Snnday-^hool,  9.46  A.M. 

Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Midweek  Service,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

Park  Church. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Attebbdry  D.D.  Pastor, 

Amsterdam  Avenne  and  86th  Street. 

Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Onranlxations. 

'Tne  Sunday-School 
Primary  Department. 

Informal  Conversational  Bible  Class 
Bible  Klndergrarten. 

Ladies'  Prayer-Meeting. 

Ladies’  Aid  Society. 

Ladies’  Missionary  Auxiliary. 

Auxiliary  Huguenot  Committee. 

The  Wilder  Fund,  for  the  support  of  Miss  Grace  E. 
Wilder,  our  missionary  in  India.  Miss  A.- F.  Denholm 
ni  charge.  Address :  1.54  West  106th  Street. 

Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

Men’s  Association. 

Young  Ladies’  Missionary  Society. 

Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

The  Prayer-Meeting  Choir. 

Also  maintains  the  Phei.ps  Settlement  314  Ektst  35th  St. 


INCUBATOR  FREE 

ontrui.  The  New  C. Von 
Culin  is  most  perfect  in  ven¬ 
tilation,  moisture  and  heat. 

hatches  every  batchablb 
EGO.  Money  made  and  saved. 
Catalog  FBEB.  Poultryman’s 
Plans,  10c.  Address: 

The  W.  T.  Falconer 
Mfg.  Co., 

Are.  lOSJAMESTOWN,  N.Y. 


Reduced  Rates  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  via 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

For  the  meeting  of  tbe  National  E^ducational  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  July  7-13,  tbe  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  will  sell  excursion  tickets  from  all 
stations  on  Its  lines  to  Charleston  at  the  rate  of  one  fare 
for  the  round  trip,  plus  $8.(10.  Tickets  to  be  sold  July  6 
to  9,  inclusive,  and  to  be  good  to  return  until  September 
1,  inclusive.  Ontheretuintripstop-overwlllbeallowed 
at  Washington  on  deposit  uf  ticket  with  Joint  Agent 
and  on  payment  of  fee  of  $1.00. 


SUMMER  TOURS  TO  THE  NORTH. 


Two  Tours  to  Canada  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

For  the  summer  of  1900  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  has  arranged  to  run  two  personally^ondncted 
tours  to  Canada  and  Northern  New  York.  These  tours 
will  leave  July  21  and  August  11,  including  Niagara  Falls, 
Thousand  Islands.  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Quebec, 
The  Saguenay,  Montreal,  Au  Sable  Chasm.  Lakes  Cham¬ 
plain  and  (^orge,  and  Saratoga,  occupying  fifteen  days ; 
round  trip  rate,  $125. 

Each  tour  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the  Company's 
tourist  agents,  assisted  by  an  experienced  lady  as  chap¬ 
eron,  whose  especial  charge  will  be  unescorted  ladies. 

The  rate  covers  railway  and  boat  fare  for  the  entire 
round  trip,  parier-car  seats,  meals  en  route,  hotei.enter- 
tainment,  transfer  charges,  and  carriage  hire. 

For  detailed  itinerary,  tickets,  or  any  additional  in¬ 
formation,  address  Tourist  Agent,  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  860  Fulton 
Street,  Brooklyn  ;  789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  or 
Geo.  W.  Boyd.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


WANTS, 


CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM, 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation ;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


LADIES  TO  DO  PLAIN  SEWINQ 

at  home,  $1.50  per  day,  four  months’  work  guaranteed.  Send 
stam|>ed  ad  tressed  envelope  for  particulars. 

K.  W.  Hutton  A  Co.,  Depi.  2U7,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hustling  young  man  can  make  $60per  month  and 
expenses.  Permanent  position.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Write  quick  for  particulars.  Clark  &  Co., 
Fourth  and  Locust  Streets.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Notice  of  death  of  five  lines  or  less,  ten  cents  a  line. 
Obituaries,  Memorial  Minutes,  and  Resolutions  if  re¬ 
lating  to  a  former  subscriber  one  hundred  words  free ; 
additional  matter  at  the  rate  of  one  . cent  a  word.  In 
other  cases  eight  cents  a  line. 


ROOK1A.MD  ORKRTRRY. 
8IXRMONT-ON-THE-HUD80N.  Northern  New  Jet 
eey  R.R.,  Chambere  and  88d  St.  Ferriee. 


n 


EnORlAL  TABLETS 

ONUHENTS  Handbook.  free 

d.  A  K  LAMB.  SO  Carmine  St.,  New  Yerk 


^  ChuKh,  Peal  end  Chime  BeHs,  Best  Meiai. 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 
YHB  B.W.  VAV  DUHHN  OO.  CanslBBatl.a 


||fti.NEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  QenM  HfiRnaao 

TMOY,  N.  T.,  emd  MMW  TOMM  OIXX, 

ANANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 
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Ministers  and  Churches 


NEW  YORK. 

Valatie. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Oolnmbia  the  Bey.  Edward  Stratton 
was  released  from  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
church  at  Valatie,  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Mr.  Stratton  carries  with  him  into  his  retire¬ 
ment  the  high  appreciation  and  deep  sympathy 
of  his  ohnroh  and  of  his  fellow  Presbyters. 

New  York  Oity.— The  old  Allen  Street 
Ohnroh  has  a  history  of  eighty-fonr  years.  Its 
pnlpit  has  been  faithfully  served,  and  many 
sonls  have  been  born  into  the  kingdom  there 
as  the  result  of  the  united  labors  of  pastor  and 
people.  The  names  of  Dr.  Baldwin  (afterwards 
President  of  Wabash  Oollege),  and  Dr.  Ooe, 
later  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  occur  in  its  line  of  pastors,  and  later 
and  for  long,  that  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Newell,  whose 
ministry  was  greatly  fruitful  among  all  classes 
of  people.  That  part  of  the  city  has  quite 
changed  as  regards  both  business  and  popula¬ 
tion  and  it  has  hence  seemed  best  to  sell  the 
property  in  Forsyth  street  (where  the  church 
was  moved  from  Allen  street  during  the  early 
’70’b),  to  a  Jewish  congregation,  and  consoli¬ 
date  the  congregation  with  the  Fourteenth 
Street  Ohnroh.  The  congregation  was  first 
gathered  as  a  Missionary  Ohurch  in  1816  in 
Bunker  now  Madison  street,  and  later 
erected  the  ohnroh  long  occupied  in  Allen 
street.  The  final  services  were  held  on  Sun¬ 
day,  June  17,  the  whole  day  being  devoted  to 
them.  The  Rev.  Henry  Fithian  preached  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  a  final  meet¬ 
ing  was  held,  at  which  addresses  were  made 
by  former  pastors  and  others. 

PENNSYVLANIA. 

Scranton. — The  twenty- fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Green  Ridge  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scranton  was  observed  June  20  to  24,  with 
special  satisfaction  to  all  interested.  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  there  was  a  service  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  preparatory  to  the  communion. 
Friday  evening  was  given  to  a  Jubilee  Meeting 
in  the  ohurch.  A  special  feature  was  the  con¬ 
gratulatory  addresses  by  neighboring  pastors, 
and  by  former  pastors— the  Rev.  W.  B.  Walker 
and  the  Rev.  N.  F.  Stahl.  Early  friends  also 
spoke  and  were  responded  to  by  O.  H.  Pond 
and  E.  B.  Stnrges.  Sunday  was  the  great  day. 
The  former  pastors  and  the  Assistant  Pastor, 
the  Rev.  L.  B.  Foster,  took  parts  of  service, 
the  Address  was  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Isaac 
J.  Lansing,  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  followed. 
This  concluded,  the  Bible  School  celebration 
immediately  followed.  There  were  addresses 
by  former  Superintendents,  Dr.  J.  L.  Fordbam, 
Edward  B.  Sturges  and  F.  L.  Hitchcock  and 
four  former  pastors.  In  the  evening  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Waller  and  Stahl  again  spoke.  The 
attendance  during  these  occasions  was  large. 
The  present  roll  of  this  church  is  between  five 
and  six  hundred.  Twenty-three  were  received 
by  session  on  profession  and  twenty  by  letter 
preliminary  to  this  occasion.  Pastor  Lansing 
has  been  in  his  present  fruitful  relations  for 
nearly  three  years,  coming  to  Scranton  from 
the  old  Park  Street  Ohurch,  Boston.  Thomas 
F.  Wells  Esq.  is  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Bible  School  and  the  Rev.  L  R.  Foster  pastor 
of  Ooponse  Chapel.  Green  Ridge  Ohurch  repre¬ 
sents,  in  short,  an  active  and  increasing 
brotherhood. 

MICHIGAN. 

Bay  Oity. — Sunday,  June  3,  thirteen  mem¬ 
bers  were  received  to  the  communion  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Ohurch — eleven  on  profes¬ 
sion.  During  the  four  years  of  the  pastorate 
of  the  Rev.  O.  A.  Smith  D.D.  few  communion 
days  have  passed  without  welcoming  some  new 
members;  and  the  total  number  of  additions 
during  that  period  reaches  268. 

Jackson. — At  the  last  communion  the  Rev. 
B.  S.  Inglis  welcomed  fifty-nine  new  members, 
most  of  them  by  profession  of  their  faith  in 
Christ.  This  church  now  numbers  about  three 
hundred  and  sixty  members.  They  have  within 
the  past  year  remodeled  and  enlarged  their 
ohnroh  ^ifioe,  and  built  a  very  beautiful  brick 
manse. 

Allegan. — This  church,  Francis  A.  Strough 
pastor,  made  the  most  of  Ohildren’s  Day.  Six 
little  ones  were  baptized,  and  a  generous  offer¬ 
ing  was  taken  for  the  Sabbath  ■  school  mission¬ 
ary  work.  This  ohnroh  has  taken  on  a  new 
impetus  of  late,  and  the  attendance  at  all  the 
services  is  larger  than  in  many  years.  An  old 
debt  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which 
has  bMn  a  bone  of  contention  for  some  time, 
was  paid  by  the  new  pastor  giviim  his  illus¬ 
trated  lecture  on  The  Yellowstone  Park. 


IOWA. 

Burlington. — There  is  such  a  thing  as  turn¬ 
ing  a  disaster  into  a  blessing — and  just  this 
seems  in  the  way  of  accomplishment  by  the 
First  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  of  this  fine  Iowa 
oity,  as  the  outcome  of  a  fire  which  greatly 
damaged  the  roof  of  their  fine  ohnroh  on  the 
first  Sunday  morning  of  the  year,  and  while 
the  Sunday-school  was  in  session.  A  prompt 
alarm  saved  the  church,  though  much  damage 
was  wrought  by  water.  With  one  accord  the 
congregation  set  about  repairing  damages,  and 
about  six  thousand  dollars  (including  ^,500 
insurance)  have  been  expended,  resulting  in 
substantial  improvements.  The  pastor  of  this 
ohnroh  is  Dr.  John  R.  Sutherland,  who  was 
called  from  the  Second  Ohurch  of  Pittsburgh, 
March,  1896.  His  labors  have  been  greatly 
blessed  in  the  beautiful  oity  of  Burlington. 

“  Presbytery  of  Emporia.  —  An  adjourned 
meeting  was  held  in  the  First  Ohurch  of  Em¬ 
poria,  June  6.  The  Rev.  Alfred  Fowler  re¬ 
ceived  a  unanimous  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
El  Dorado  Ohnroh.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  install  him,  consisting  of  the  Revs. 
S.  W.  Stophlett,  Drs.  Sanber  and  Bradt.  The 
Revs.  E.  J.  Brown  and  H.  H.  Pratt  were 
given  leave  to  labor  outside  the  bounds  of  the 
Presbytery  until  the  fall  meeting. 

5  Wichita.  — On''ThursdayI’  evening,  {April^26, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Oornelison  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  West  Side  Presbyterian  Ohnreb. 
The  Rev.  John  Y.  Ewart  presided  and  pro¬ 
pounded  the  constitutional  questions.  The 
Rev.  W.  G.  Oglevie  of  Ponca  Oity,  Oka., 
preached  the  sermon.  The  Rev.  Ralph  Ward 
of  Arkansas  Oity  delivered  the  charge  to  the 


pastor  and  the  Rev.  Frank  D.  Breed  of  Bur¬ 
lingame  charged  the  people. 

NEBRASKA. 

Presbytery  OF  Kearney. —During  the  past 
year  886  have  been  added  to  the  churches  of 
Presbytery,  of  which  18  have  installed  pastors. 
During  the  year  five  ministers  have  been  or¬ 
dained,  and  seven  installed.  The  Rev.  O.  F. 
Graves  was  re-elected  as  Presbyterial  Mission¬ 
ary. 

NEW  MEXIOO. 

Boswell. — The  Rev.  J.  McLeod  Gardiner, 
who  was  received  into  the  Presbytery  of  the 
Bio  Grande  at  its  recent  meeting  by  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  Presbytery  of  Los  Angeles  has 
devoted  himself  for  the  last  two  years  to  the 
welfare  of  our  weaker  churches  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Synod,  and  has  been  given  excep¬ 
tional  success  in  organizing  new  work,  particu¬ 
larly  at  Doming,  Alamo  Gordo  tmd  Roswell. 
The  church  at  Roswell  is  now  enjoying 
his  ministrations  and  is  making  substantial 
progress. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  that  con¬ 
tain  Mercury, 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell  and 
completely  derange  the  whole  system  when  entering  it 
through  the  mucous  surfaces  Such  articles  should 
never  be  used  except  on  prescriptions  from  reputable 
physicians,  as  the  damage  they  will  do  is  ten  fold  to  the 
good  yon  can  possibly  derive  from  them.  Hall’s  Catarrh 
Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O., 
contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 

directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 

system.  In  buying  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  yon  get 
the  genuine.  It  is  taken  Internally  and  is  made  in 
Toledo.  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.  Testimonials  Free. 
^^Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


A  I C  A  1VT 13  TT  H  C  Paris,  the  most  beau- 

r  AKlo  AINU  1  lit  tiful  city  in  the  world, 

presents  this  year  the 
most  magnificent  Expo¬ 
sition  of  the  marvels  of 
the  Nineteenth  and  a 

II  I  II^TDAXPO  forecast  of  the  Twentieth 
1  U  ^  1  1  Lf  Century  ever  known.  Mil¬ 

lions  of  people  will  journey 
thousands  of  miles  at  vast  expense  to  see  the  Matchless  Wonders 
of  the  Fair.  Millions  more  can  secure,  at  trifling  expense, 
beautiful 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

REPRODUCTIONS 

taken  by  a  corps  of  special  artists,  portraying  all  that  is 
worth  seeing. 

This  Beautiful  Art  Series  will  be  published  weehly,  begin¬ 
ning  June  2d,  in  twenty  consecutive  numbers  of  sixteen  views 
each.  The  whole  will  constitute  a  large  and  beautiful  volume 

of  320  Magnificent  Art  Reproductions,  size  9x12  inches. 

Our  Terms —  Write  plainly  your  name  and  address^  and 
mail  the  same  to  us  with  Ten  cents,  each  week,  and  your  name 
will  be  entered  upon  our  books  and  the  parts  will  be  mailed  to  you 
promptly,  as  soon  as  pttblished. 

Send  in  your  orders  at  once  in  order  to  insure  prompt  delivery. 
The  parts  are  numbered  consecutively  from  i  to  20. 

Indicate  each  week  the  number  desired. 

Back  numbers  can  always  be  secured. 

SAMPLES  OF  THESE  PARTS  HAY  BE  SEEN  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  THIS  PAPER 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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Siro've’zx  Sxros.  <43  Oo. 

raw  TOBK,  B08TOH. 

AT.KX,  BROWN  *  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 
OORraOTBD  BT  PBIYATB  WIRB8. 

X«mben  N.  FUl*.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’a 
WalMi7  and  tail  all  flr8t<^laa8IIlTe■t- 
mat  Secnrlttee  on  oommlaston.  We  IHTftST/lUftTlTi 

raoetea  aoooonts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  ^  _ ... 

OKporattoos,  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  S6C11]*ltl68» 
taTwablTtSma,  and  make  coUectlon  CW^Ukkl/lCO. 

•t  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  Sta^  ud 
Biid  for  drafts  drawn  in  ttie  United  States  on  Foreign 
OoBBtrtea,  laclndlic  Sooth  Africa. 

LETTERS  WealsobnyandseUBlllsof  Ezchanfeon,and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
Ve  oollectlons  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Trarel* 
ITREDTT-  lets’  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  worlA 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London. 


Home  office  established  1871. 


Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


W 

5  New  5 

I  Railroad  to  S 

I  San  Francisco  i 

Santa  Fe  Route,  by  its  San  ^ 
'  Joaquin  Valley  Extension.  A 

The  only  line  with  track  K 
and  trains  under  one  man-  a 
agement  ail  the  way  from  A 
Chicago  to  the  Golden  Gate.  # 

Mountain  passes,  extinct  a 
volcanos,  petrified  forests,  A 
prehistoric  ruins,  Indian  # 
pueblos,  Yosemite,  Grand  r 
Cafton  of  Arizona,  en  route.  J 

Same  high-grade  service  ^ 
that  has  made  the  Santa  Fe  w 
the  favorite  route  to  € 

5  Southern  California.  a 

#  Fast  schedule;  Pullman  and  w 

Tourist  sleepers  daily;  Free  J 
reclining  chair  cars;  Harvey  a 
meals  throughout.  A 

Befinning  July  I.  x 

E.  F.  BURNETT,  G.  E.  P.  A  A 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R’y  A 
377  Broadway,  A 

New  York  City  5 


2  A  V  C  A  D  C  Our  Customers 

9  T  C  1%  9  Have  Tested. . . 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgases  Issued  monthly.  WUl  maU  to  any  address 

ELI^SWORTH  &  JONKS, 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,  Boston.  Chamber  of  Commerce.CHiCAOO 


L  McK.  THOdl-SON.  .  8.  THOMPSON 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

for  noh-resldentB,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce  the 
hlgheet  Income  vritb  the  least  poeslble  expense  until  It  can  be 
sold.  Fifteen  years’  experience  with  the  highest  success  In 
easeting  sales.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property  write  na  MONBY  LOANED  at  8 


NITED  STATES  HOTEI^ 
ARATOGA^  SPRING 


Americas  LeadingSummer 
Hotel  and  the  Social  Center 
^  Of  Saratoga  Springs 


OPEN  UNT  L  OCTOBER  1,  1900 


Constructed  entirely  of  brick,  and  divided 
into  five  sections  by  solid  fire-proof  walls  ex¬ 
tending  from  cellar  to  roof.  The  Cottage  Wing, 
facing  the  b^tiful  Court,  offers  all  the  seclusion  and 
comforts,  including  baths  and  steam  heat,  of  private 
houses.  Luxurious  accommodations  en  suite,  or 
comfortable  single  rooms,  with  or  without  baths. 


GOLF  LINKS  and  POLO  GROUNDS 

VPOH  WHICH  HOTEL  GOESTS  HAVE  PRlVaEGES 

4  MAGNmCENT  ORCHESTRA  A  4  4 
4  BRILLIANT  ENTERTAINMENTS  4 
4  PERFECT  SERVICE  and  CUISINE  4 
ILLUSTRATBO  BOOSLBT  OB  APPLICATIOB 


TOME  INSTITUTE 

PORT  DEPOSIT,  MD. 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Maryland  with  an  endowment  of  Three  milion  Dollars  ($3,000,000) 

Rev.  JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE,  Ph.  D.,  Director 

Pending  farther  and  fuller  statement  of  plans  for  the  advanced  secondary  edneation  of  boys  and  young  men 
for  College  and  University,  as  well  as  for  bnslness  careers  and  professional  schools,  at  the  Tome  Institute, 
announcement  is  now  made  that  a  limited  number  of  selected  boys  will  be  accepted  for  its  boarding  department  in 
the  first  group  of  new  bnildings  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall  Term,  September  $6, 190U.  The  annual  charge  for  board, 
tuition  and  lanndry  is  $400;  for  residents  of  Maryland,  $300.  There  are  no  extras.  Early  application  for  admis¬ 
sion  is  advisable. 

The  site,  on  the  Palisades  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  reached  by  the 
two  great  trunk  lines  between  New  England  and  the  Sonth  (B.  &  O.  and  Penna.  Railroads),  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beantif  nl  and  accessible  in  the  country— four  hours  from  New  York,  and  one  and  a  half  hours  from  Phils. 
delphia,  one  boar  from  Baltimore,  two  hours  from  Washington.  Unusual  facilities  for  outdoor  sports  and 
physical  culture  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  E,  Hammett.  Well  equipped  Gymnasium,  with  Swimming 
Pool.  Skating,  Boating,  Golf,  Baseball,  Football.  An  exceptionally  competent  staff  of  Masters  has  been  secured 
including  two  Head  Masters  of  leading  American  Schools.  For  information  address  the  Registrar. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 
Kinety-tfiira  Semi-Annual  Statement,  January,  1900 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Par  Value.  Market  Voliu 
Cash  in  Banks . $6KO,877  S7 


NOVA  SCOTIA  TOURS 

No  outing  is  more  attractive  than  a  tour  to  the 
country  of  Longfellow’s  EVANGELINE,  the 
beantifnl  Annapolis  Valley  of  Nova  Scotia.  For 
several  ye^.r8  past  we  have  personally  conducted 
■elect  parties  to  this  romantic  and  interesting 
region.  We  shall  have  two  excursions  this  season,  one 
of  two  weeks,  from  Jnly  Ifith  to  $5th,  and  one  of  about 
three  weeks,  from  August  7th  to  %tb.  These  tours  will 
Include  Yarmouth,  Olgby,  Wolfvllle,  Grand  Pre, 
Blomidon  and  the  Minas  Basin  and  Halifax.  Every¬ 
thing  will  be  first-class,  and  ladies  without  escort  will 
be  oarefnlly  looked  after.  We  have  many  testimonials 
from  cnltnred  people  who  have  travellM  with  ns.  If 
yon  are  going  to  Nova  Scotia,  or  are  pondering  the 
qneetion  of  where  to  spend  yoar  vacation,  it  would  be 
well  to  send  for  our  printed  prospectus. 

Address  (with  $«ent  stamp), 

AssocUte  Editor  of  EDUCATION, 

SO  Bromficld  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Real  Estate .  1,783,978  S« 

United  StatesBonds,  $1,900,000  OO  t,93‘J,800  OO 
State  Bonds  .  .  98,000  OO  99,000  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  719,899  49  797,399  49 

Railroad  Bonds  .  989,000  OO  1,079,310  OO 

Water  Bonds  .  .  98,000  OO  93,900  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  199,300  OO  143,800  OO 
Bailroad  Stocks  .  .  9,939,400  OO  4,848,780  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  180,000  OO  318,000  qO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  38,000  OO  107,980  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  Ist  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  194,980  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand  934,198  OO 
Premiums  uncoUect^  and  in  hands  of 

Agents .  989,399  84 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  Ist  Jnly, 

1880  49,914  39 

$19,808,398  98 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  .  4,381,073  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  798,389  84 

Net  Surplus .  4,931,989  41 

$19,808,898  98 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  .  $7,931,939  41 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I  vioA-PrMldenta- 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  f  vice-presiaenw. 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  I 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTI8,  f  Seer®**"** 


'  Ass’’ 
^L, 


t  Secretaries. 


HENRY  J.  FERRIS, 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA, 
WILLIAM  H.  C^NEY, 
FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL, 
Nbw  Yobk,  January  0, 1000. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Jonmal, 
onr  readers  will  confer  a  lavor  upon  the  pnbltshert 
if  they  will  In  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST- 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINa  RENT5 


.  .  ■  ■■  ' 


